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Poems by Witter Bynner 


Stature 


Gather your stature while you have it to gather, 
Gather your metal. 

Though there be no rain, 

Take what small juice comes up, 

Feel it at your very top, 

Admit no pain. 

Rather, 

By the garden-wall, 

Be a tall 

Dwarf of one petal. 


The Seducer 


The great seducer is death. 

He leaves no one faithful, he treads 
Any room 

Into the beds 

Of most intimate breath. 

And any groom 

And any bride 

Feels his leanness alongside. 


First Love 


This wide-awakeness of divine surprise 
Between a man and woman and their eyes 
Needs not the slow development of pride 

In which the human race has multiplied. 

All we need see is one small bird atop 

His morning anthem when the sun comes up. 
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Revelation 


Undress me, cloud, 

Undo my shroud, 

Show my poor ribs in harness, 
Show also how 

They play their plough 

In nearness and in farness. 


Take me around 

The moony ground 

That shines and peeps in heaven 
And grant my years 

Life that appears 

Unto a child of seven. 


The child knows well, 

Might even tell 

If elders would but listen, 
What makes the sheen 

Upon a bean 

Like the whole world glisten. 


And knows his fate 
Serene, elate, 

And finds his finger telling 
Just what it is 

That manages 

The ocean in its swelling. 


He rises and 

Takes in his hand 

The breath of a lost petal 
And from the ground 
He firm has found 

A leaf of mightiest metal 


With which to slay 

The shapes of day 

Only if they be naughty. 

No wonder then 

The smallest men 

Are fine and high and haughty. 


Bowery Mose 


“The greatest of the Bowery Boys, and the most imposing figure in all 
the history of the New York gangs, was a leader who flourished in the 
eighteen forties and captained the gangsters in the most important of 
their punitive and marauding expeditions into the Five Points .. . 
Under the simple sobriquet of Mose he has become a legendary figure of 
truly heroic proportions, at once the Samson, the Achilles and the Paul 
Bunyan of the Bowery.”—Herbert Ashbury in The Gangs of New York 


Still towers your phantom, Bowery Mose, 

Eight foot tall as you take your pose 

At a Five Points corner and watch come by 
Suckers on sidewalks and clouds in the sky. 

Your stove-pipe hat with diagonal dent 

Still hits against the firmament 

While—still revolving in your mug 

A twelve-inch-square tobacco plug— 

You stand with your trousers tucked in your boots 
And your toe-nails attached to their Bowery roots. 
Up from a Battery dive you could reach 

As far as Staten Island beach; 

Two strokes for the Hudson was one of your tricks 
Or around Manhattan Island in six; 

Brooklyn was easy—you’d hump your rump 

And do the East River in a jump. 

Once when you saw an East River boat 

Closing on Hell Gate you cleared your throat, 
Puffed your cigar and blew a great shiver 

That sent it scudding down the river. 

Another time you waded out 

To the river’s middle and heaved about 

Such mighty puffs that for a day 

Not a boat could sail that way. 

Once when Plug Uglies came to attack 

With both your hands you drove them back: 

A slab of pavement the left hand flung 

While the right hand thrashed with a wagon-tongue 
Or an iron lamp-post or even a whole 

Block-length of wires and a telegraph-pole. 

Then coffee by the barrel and flour by the ton 

And hogs and cattle roasted whole to feed a mastodon, 
““And now I want some cherries,” said Bowery Mose, said he, 
And had an orchard brought to him and chewed them from the tree. 


II 
But what is happening to you, Mose? 
Could later times be as good as those? 
Like a shoe-pad breeze at break of day 
There comes a change in your array. 
A beaver replaces the stove-pipe hat, 
With its fur combed evenly this way and that; 
With cuffs at the bottom your trousers flare 
As wide as a dandy’s anywhere; 
A society frock-coat hangs its slant 
As over the haunch of an elephant; 
Whiskers are gone from the jutting rock 
Of your sea-smashed chin; a curling tan lock 
Gleams at each temple and clipped from your hair 
Are the tarry ropes you used to wear. 
But still there is skill to know you by: 
Gentlemen’s heels can crunch a thigh, 
Gentlemen’s fingers can gouge an eye, 
Gentlemen’s wits can head a gang, 
Tailors can clothe an orang-outang. 


Ill 
Still you are the master, Mose. 
Modern times are as good as those. 
Out of another shoe-pad mist 
Multiple features of scientist, 
Diplomat, merchant, philanthropist, priest, 
Merge with those of the old-time beast. 
You still are master of the gang, 
Bowery Mose, orang-outang . . . 
Suckers are on the sidewalks, clouds are in the skies; 
Out of man’s mind you arise, 
Round the Equator taking toll, 
Bludgeoning now with the North Pole. 


Poems by Alfred Kreymborg 


The Last Time 


(In memory of Stephen Vincent Benét—for William Rose Benét) 


“Laughter was born with you in noonday sun.” 
—Laura Benét 


The last time I saw Stephen Benét 
I was glad to find his eyes were gay 
With wit and humor although my glances strayed 
From what he was saying to where his body lay 
Tied in knots on a chair close to mine. 
He might have answered something I had said, 
Or questioned me. Somehow my heart replied 
To something far beyond his fireside, 
For I had begun to feel—If Stephen died— 
And struggling against that ogre, said to him: 
“Steve, tell me, have you ever believed 
In immortality?” He gave me a glance, 
A sunny look through his glasses—“‘Why do you 
Pin that on me?” 

“Well, ’'ve read your books 
Over and over—they follow the same key 
Regardless of any theme rising between 
Life and Death.” He drew a long breath 
And what emerged was humorous again: 
“Forget my books, you need another drink!” 
As he got up to reach for further wine 
I felt his difficulty, felt some pain 
Nearly as great as his own—‘‘Never mind! 
One glass is all I ever touch and two 
Might bring up clouds or phantoms I’d have to see 
Instead of hearing what it was you said.” 
“What did I say—was it I who said something?” 
“Probably not, it must have been myself. 
I always rattle on while others listen, 
Especially friends I haven’t met in years.” 
“That’s no fault of yours, the fault is mine— 
Or men who busy themselves with poetry.” 
I laughed at this, demanded another glass, 
Reached the decanter myself and sang to Steve, 
Spilling some drops I tried to pour for him: 
“Let’s drink to that and immortality!” 
His tone was dry—“All right we’ll drink to him 
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And may he come to you as well as me!” 
These, as I recall, were the last words 

That passed between us two: I went my way 
As the genial Stephen stood and bowed me out 
After shaking hands, and there he stands today. 
And yet we met once more, we went to church, 
He for the last and I for the first time 

Since childhood. I’d had no further taste 

For religions true or false. Yet here I was, 

My thought once more engaged with eternity 
In a hushed pew with mourners I’d never seen 
Whose hearts one recognized were mine as well. 
Behind some screen, the choir began to sing 
Something in a language I hadn’t learned: 
Their chant had a long, triumphal tone 
Gravely addressed to an almighty throne 

Far, far out of sight beyond an organ 

Whose march was followed down my own aisle 
By pall-bearers who moved together slowly 
Bearing a casket whose bosom seemed to grow 
White lilies. The profound odor drew 
Intoxicated senses throughout the nave. 

Then I heard neighbors rustle, raised my head 
To see the Benét family coming through 

A quiet entrance. And all our heads were raised 
To watch the old and young receive the dead. 
As Stephen’s body was brought before the altar 
The organ played a familiar Bach chorale, 
One I had learned by heart in infancy. 

Now my soul was like a human bird 

That fluttered awhile before it soared on high 
And, lost to earth, had found a homing sky. 
Thus it was that I came to die with Steve 

And live again with what I now believed: 

Here was one brother’s life all sound and free 
From the very ground to Immortality! 


Dedication 


“Glicklich allein ist die Seele die liebt!” 
—Goethe 


I. Here’s Our Fortune! 


Untouched by the possessions of other men, 

Or wealth men seek and rarely seem to find, 

My wife and I are happily resigned 

To a single life in which two hearts are free 

To compose a world they share in harmony. 

All we own is simple and truly golden 

Compared with a world whose ends are bred on fear: 
Ours is one fortune that cannot disappear. 


II. Here’s My Love! 


When I’m at work I’m a cheerful lunatic 

And when I’m free a fool whose entrails burn 
And clamor for that asylum to return. 

Between these two, one person quietly 

Moves out of sight until Time starts to click 

For another bird to shout for her again. 

Since he’s the final inmate she draws near 

Calmly asking—‘“What have you written, dear?” 


III. Here’s Her Book! 


I seem to have found a room, one room at last, 
After having passed through purgatory, 

Where glory realizes an old dream 

And settles down beside it in a book. 

And here readers who care to read my story, 
Or how I was saved for life by a single look, 
Will feel how even the heavens came to me 
Through faith I needed and found in Dorothy. 


Dear Old Duffer 


(A short story in verse for Sinclair Lewis) 


"If 1 wrote less in the way | want to write myself, and more in the way 
others wish, ’'d be a rich man, and so 1 am still a poor devil. Poor but 
honest, aha.” —Sean O’Casey 


Dear old Duffer now runs our native land; 
Everything’s done for him on every hand. 
And since I love the fellow in the mass 

Of millions of reflected relatives, 

I cannot let another moment pass 
Without a becoming ceremonial 

Of all he does or simply cannot do 

From day to day on Time’s great calendar. 
One has to start in a roundabout way, 

Yet even though there’s much too much to tell 
I'll conclude this tale as quickly as I can 
And still be true to some American plan. 


Things on our earth are raised or made for him 
On enormous scales in wholesale quantities. 
Duffer receives a bewildering parade 

From the same farms, the same old factories, 
The same old rails to the same old marketplace, 
The same old streets and stores to the same home. 
All these have but one aim: He’s a machine 
Led and fed and pleasured by other machines 
And hailed in turn by our advertising crew: 
The daily and nightly press, the radios, 

And commercials geared to ride our native air 
With fairy creatures who save the ear from all 
Corruption or interference with a chain 

That having started must come round again. 


Even our Culture, so-called because it’s nice 

To use a fancy monicker now and then, 

Is given little time to air its views 

Or raise the standards of true Education. 

This land of ours is one united nation 

That also buys its books on popular scales, 
Though what our highbrows lose in descending sales 
Waste away in the discard while the lords 

Of claptrap rise. Nor are the poets heard 

Over the microphone by some old bird 

Who follows songs whose meaning must be clear 
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With words he understands and can digest 
Without relying on a weary brain 

God gave him or not—Who cares, who cares? 
Yet anything that may save old Addlepate 

From thinking of all he suffered through the day 
Is something I feel as well for him and me. 


Let us imagine Duffer on some night 

After his labor’s over—what do we see? 

He sits there under a light where he is free 

To take a peep at the papers or to read 

A drowsy book or let the baritones 

Drool through some further drool no human power 
Can ever stop before he goes to sleep. 

And so our neighbor hears a lullaby 

He must have heard in the crib, he sleeps so well 
Before an old alarm-clock calls him back 

To his rigmarole downtown, the same old track. 
The wife is in the kitchen boiling water 

For coffee again. Peeling an orange or two 

And toasting bread. And the endless radio 

Is on again. On with the weather report 

And off again, fully as cheerful as 

It was before. Then the most dreadful news 
Followed by the timely wisecrack or 

The carefree laugh that deafens our cold war. 


This is still the best of all possible worlds, 

As Candide sang in the days of old Voltaire. 

Duffer has to eat rapidly, however, 

And burns his tongue with hot coffee just because 
If he should fail to be downtown on time 

To click the clock before the Boss arrives 

He alone will pay for that little sin, 

Not to mention the wife he fails to kiss 

As he kissed her formerly. He travels best 

Who travels fast on the first jammed express 

That comes his way and stops for him again. 

He rushes in for life, the old Boy does, 

And on the subway turns to the Funny Page— 
Which doesn’t make him laugh—or Sporting Page 
Where he may enjoy a momentary thrill 

Because the home team won on the day before. 

Or eyes some column with due solemnity— 

Thank God it wasn’t himself! Now what does he see? 


The Guard seems to know him in all that crowd. 
Chants a cheery good morning—so does Duffer 
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Although his knees begin to creak again 

And need some oil to start the week again. 
Unhappily, this is another Monday 

On top of one long Sunday he enjoyed 

In Central Park with the wife—Well, such is life! 
For he’s a true philosopher now and then, 

One of the best I’ve ever met, and he 

Redeems himself for any thought or dream 

He might have felt while they were by themselves, 
Himself and she. Something caught him off balance, 
That was all, and good old duty points 

Straight ahead. “Look out for that limousine, 
Duffer!” Right, the red light has turned to green. 
And there he crosses over, his shoulders straight, 
Fairly straight despite his advancing years. 


The man at the main entrance grins at him, 
Greets the elements with a warm “Hello,” 
To which of course he replies ‘Hello, Jim! 
It’s a good day for ducks—” 
“Tt certainly is.” 
He shuts his wet umbrella and goes in 
And the good old elevator swallows him 
Like another machine. Nobody calls out 
“Which floor, Mr. Duffer?” Bill knows it well— 
Has known it for quite some time though he’s still young 
And sails to the thirteenth floor at one fell swoop 
That would make some queasy stomach turn around. 
No fear of that—old Duffer’s safe and sound 
And thanks the lad before he’s hustled out 
By men in the rear who also need that floor 
As friends or relatives of a machine 
Which slows down and pauses in front of a door, 
Then raises its head and enters as before . . . 


Duffer returns at night, a weary man, 

Though fairly glad to see the wife again. 

And she, though busy, greets him quite cheerfully 
From the same kitchen stove of the morning or 
The same old need she tended yesterday 

And yesterdays before and yesteryears. 

One sympathizes with the wedded pair 

For here they have all they have or have to pay 
To Life for a little life at home again. 

Duffer, dropping the afternoon edition 

Of his evening paper somewhere on the couch, 
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Looks around for a little relaxation 

Before or after dinner, shakes his head 

And tries the good old rocking-chair instead. 

This would be wise if he didn’t have to think 

Of that old bat in the belfry, Tomorrow, 

Or could attach himself to some new hope 

That he was groping through would open wide 
On the sunnyside for a change. No sign of that 
Although the morning rain had passed away. 

He must stop rocking, mocking himself that way. 


The wife looked in from the kitchen and purred: 
“What are you doing, Honey, waiting for me?” 
““Yes—no—I mean—” 

“You poor old thing! 
You must be hungry—dinner’s ready now. 
I warmed over the chicken of yesterday—” 
“Yesterday?—” 

“And tomorrow night we'll have 
Chicken croquettes—” 
Duffer began to smile 

For that was her style with him and his with her, 
And still the smile he took to where he sat 
Ata little table in the living room. 
His head sank just a mite as she returned 
To the kitchen, but as soon as she returned 


With steaming plates, that head arose again 
With eyeless eyes that made an effort to 
Cheer the object that both were looking through. 


His voice was fairly hearty as he sighed, 
“Thank you, my dear—” 
“What were you thinking of?” 
“Nothing at all—it must have been you of course.” 
“Silly, you’ve got your sleeve in the apple sauce!” 
“Oh I’m sorry, sorry—” 
“It’s nothing, Love— 
I’m glad to have you home again, that’s all. 
Start eating now before the food grows cold.” 


Duffer bent over his plate and so did she, 
After regarding her man thoughtfully 

For one dark moment; then she shook her head 
And followed his knife and fork with her own, 
Both sawing away at the chicken now 

And both so quiet, as quiet as a stone. 
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Poems by Ralph Hodgson” 


The Smile 


Picture him sinner— 
Picture him saint— 

A man without honour— 
A man without taint— 
It is but a picture 

It pleased you to paint— 
He knows how false, 
How far from the life, 
As nobody else, 

Not even his wife. 
—Why must you smile? 


Of Nature, Write— 


Bull to the cow, 

Boar to the sow, 

Cock to the hen 

On the blossoming bough: 
There’s nothing in Her world 
To foul the fair pen 

Of an innocent Muse: 

She keeps no stews; 

So write of Her: tell 

That all’s Eden and well: 
No sniggers or smirks 

At sight, sound or smell 
Affront Her chaste Works; 
She never fell. 


The Flue 


Some blamed the grate, some blamed the coal: 
None blamed the choked up flue: 

And for want of a freshening draught of doubt 
They let the Fire of Faith go out, 

And the world stands shivering in its soul, 

And they stand shivering too. 

*Author’s Copyright 
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Poem 


E. E. CUMMINGS 


first robin the; 
you say something 
(for only me) 

and gone is who. 


since becomes why: 
old turns to young 
(winter goodbye) 
april hello, 


Redbud in the Ozarks 


JoHN GOULD FLETCHER 


These slopes of sharp-backed rock 

Stretching from east to west, 

Spotted with lichen like some dormant snake, 
Sparse-cemented with dark earth, 

Spiked with rough spars of oak 

Before the leaves leap forth; 

Before the dogwood puts out porcelain cups of whiteness, 
Shall shoot forth billowing, scattered clouds of flame 
Rose-purple fuming on gray rock, 

The redbud’s madness, 

Prisoned in soil, released 

To waken slumbering growth; 

Renewed, but never so exactly, never twice the same. 


Signal that earth which took 

Held buried flaming leaves— 

Coppery, golden, wine-red swarms of color— 
In fall, now pours them forth 

Through blackened, snake’s tongued branches, 
High once again, on earth; 

As smoke, rose-purple, 

Rising upon the horizon; 

To waken, once again, 

The rocks, to loose the streams, 

To blow across earth’s shoulders 

Again, the appareled magic of the flame. 
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The Lamb 


JOHN CiarpDI 


A month before Easter 
Came the time of the lamb 
Staked on my lawn 

To frisk and feed and be 
My loveliest playmate, 
Sweeter for being 

Sudden and perilous. 


Fed from my hand, 

Brushed by my love, 

A most acrid and gentle wool 
Grew clumsy and beautiful. 
The lamb is a beast of knees. 
A dear and slender bleat 
Quavers in it. 


The eyes of the lamb 

Are two damp surrenders 

To the tears of the world. 

The child must love 

The lamb’s total disarmament: 
It is the first life to which man 
Grew wholly superior. 


Year by year the lamb 

Danced the black lenten season. 
On the Thursday of sorrow 

It disappeared. 

On the Friday of blood I knew 
What business was in the cellar 
And wept a little. 


But ah came Easter 

My lamb, my sufferer, rose, 
Rose from the charnel cellar, 
Glowed golden brown 

On religious plenty. 

How beautifully he was eaten, 
Holy with parsley. 


To have been the child is always 
To have been the lamb. 
Passion by passion 
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He saved me from surrender. 
Is there another thing to do 
Than to eat the innocence 
Of your own heart? 


I praise the soil 

In the knuckle and habit 

Of my feeding parents 

Who knew anciently 

How the holy and edible 

Are one, are life, must be loved 
And surrendered. 


My tears for the lamb 

Are the bath it springs from 
Washed and risen 

To its own demand 

For a defenceless death. 

After the lamb had been beautiful 
Its flesh was Easter. 


Quoting An Also Private Thought 


MARIANNE Moore 


Some speak of things we know, as new; 
And you, of things unknown as things forgot. 


A similar coral invades the apple, dyed 
Inside as by infusion of the rind, 


Or the poem that chanced to be prose, 
Disclosing the signature in an interior 


Mathematician’s parenthesis— 
Astute device quite different from the autograph. 


Somehow the accident of pleasure—a dedication qualitied 
Indeed. It is at the opposite pole from the miser’s 


Escutcheon, three vises hard-screwed; 
Three padlocks clodhopping upon sensibility 


That devastating asset antipodal to pride, 
That would not for the world intrude. 
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Poems by William Rose Benet 


Forebears 


Who was the General? Was he the aiguillettes 

or the epaulets, or the sword-belt and the sword, 

or the bell-buttoned photograph in the clasped album, 
the papers on the desk at the War Department, 

the bright boots on the small feet he was proud of— 
was he the beard, or the eye alert as a squirrel’s, 

or the fact that he translated from French and Spanish, 
or the photograph by Stéphano in Paris 

of his Kentucky lady? Later on 

was he the way he wore a civilian derby 

slightly acock? But she was not the carriage 

open, with facing seats, with the glossy team 

black Gilbert drove, nor the precise oil paintings 

done on white clamshells, the morning exercises 


to supple the fingers, the slender height, the headaches . . . 


They were both kind to me. They never suspected 
even themselves, even in thoughts at midnight 
when the night light was wavering on the ceiling, 
dignity humanized, fastidiousness 

an ardor . . . or Egyptian catacombs 

of half-ancestral bitterness, that echoed .. . 
or, gleaming ghostly, a perron as from a garden, 
the flat white steps celestially illumined 

and rising endlessly, and gazed upon 

with human apprehension, mortal question, 
with poetry, with pelting of mottoes and maxims . 
Nor were they merely panic at the flesh, 

anxiety of children, duty’s tocsin, 

letters to answer, lavendered things remembered, 
ambush of some predicament, the present 
swept to the past, the past infecting the future; 
critical, cynical or applausive voices; 

the thing ill-done and better to be done, 
decisions to be made, the urge to act, 

the pondered invitations, seating at dinners, 

the choice of dishes, the jest and anecdote, 

the wakefulness again in breathing darkness— 
but faith, but courage, even on the impact 

of supposition: what happens to the ghost, 

where does the spirit wander in windy naught? 
Or no such thoughts, but sound parochial sense 
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with the pew cushions like the carriage cushions 
though hard wood racked the knees . . . 


Who was it young 
with the sure mustache but the dark faraway eyes 
the patent-leather-vizored forage cap 
shaded, under the numeral and crossed rifles 
which brightly hinted to empty shoulder-straps: 
Some day a bar, two bars, a maple leaf, 
an eagle or a star? the while the eyes 
said nothing of the sort, but seemed to see 
ambitious Beatrix Esmond and young Harry, 
the curé of Meudon, the Duke at Ramillies, 
or, in their gentler musing, dwelt upon 
the rose that attar’d afterward his world 
being my mother? There’s the other too, 
the civil-engineer dark silky bearded 
in a boating blazer, painted by his friend 
of the French atelier. Was he the ordnance, 
the motors? Was he only his shrewd appraisal 
of a wicked world, who prized a fine champagne 
de la Région de Cognac, and with his books 
Dom Manuel and Poictesme? The brothers had, 
so different in their modes, a pocket-piece 
with the same superscription—call it honor— 
one ever lifting in his eyes the dream, 
one the ambition. He who had begot them 
upon a legend and an innocence 
while following a supramundane star, 
could he surmise their strengths, and limitations, 
or she, in virtue-troubled differentness? 

All in the torment that was their own time, 
remote from fissionable elements, 

space rockets, moon ships, fury of the atom, 
yet by wars internecine of their land 

and in themselves assailed, no more forgetting 
the ladies of Richmond than Cemetary Ridge, 
and knowing the Potomac flow for years 
with rumor of Beauregard, while they became 
inseparable from L’Enfant’s Versailles, 

that southern Washington . . . The ink is bronze 
on the old letters, and the paper browning, 
and the crossed writing of the period 

declares a state of life, proprieties 

that turned, though quietly, a rigid vise . 

yet often in their speculations free, 

in their minds wild, in their aspiring young, 
though in grief secret; and beyond belief 
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riding such rearing horses, as she may 

have ridden through the blue grass in the Spring, 
in girlhood through the June blooming riding cloud 
and lightning, and the thunder and the night . . . 
or running down some dusty childhood road, 

out of chronology running down the years 
clutching the draggled flowers in hot hand, 

sun in the heart and rainbows in the mind 

and moisture on the forehead, and the breath 
panting importunate, through white dust, or mist, 
along the mill road to that large log house 

to which her austere ancestor from Charleston, 
two generations from Le Roi Soleil, 

had come to educate the wilderness, 

the cane brakes and the scattered settlements, 
where the Kentucky River’s palisades 

show it most proud . . . or if the General dreamed 
perhaps of dolphins from the open sea 

sporting in sunlight up another river, 

of feast of flowers, of plaza and cathedral, 
balconies over a narrow Spanish street, 

siesta murmuring in cool dark hallways .. . 

But no! Forbear, they say; forbear, they say; 
forbear, they all say; we were various, 
contentious as to origin and station, 

struggling in toils while the world greatened round us, 
with intricate nets of love and war behind us, 
rough ocean, other lands; our agonies 

elude your wit! Our living and our dying 

(there are many gathered now; O very many!) 
was lovely, or was hateful; and was blessed 

or cursed; and all our skills and our desires 

are drowned in time... . 

But not the grievous eyes 
are drowned, no, nor the humorous, nor the dark 
and dreaming. For a lonely light is wheeling 
high on the ceiling. It traverses and changes . . . 
And night is voices. And other eyes dream on, 


Troppo Disputare 


Weary of schoolmen and their schools, 
Of pedants and pretentious words, 

I sought a paradise of fools, 

The jubilation of the birds! 

Pythagoreans of our tirne 

Pieced pin-feathers from some poet’s wing 
And patched wrong reasons to his rhyme, 
Stressing some inessential thing, 

Until my fantasy preferred 

Enigmas of the past to hear. 

“In the Beginning was the Word.” 

But no such word had reached my ear. 


In their dim world, I found the dead 
More fructifying things discuss, 
Yet—Porphyry to Plotinus said— 
Synesius said to Iamblichus—! 
Their world appeared to emanate 
From immanent divinity; 

Idea and Matter kept one state; 
Souls merged in single ecstasy 
With a vast reabsorbing One . . 
How blindly bright that edifice 
(With wish the sole criterion) 
That the Egyptian built to bliss! 


O yearning for the Absolute 

Spurning more strict philosophy! 
Plotinus seems the more astute, 

Yet the impetuous Porphyry 
Beswarmed with demons of that age, 
(As now the atom lives with us!) 

Is even so a whit more sage 

Than the fanatic Iamblichus 

Whose spirits breached the fleshly house 
Where satyr mirth caroused again, 
Though still the One begat the Nous, 
The World-soul merged the souls of men! 


O realms confused of glorious thought 
Risen from stagnant earth’s abyss— 
Albeit their dream remains unwrought: 
Unbuilded Platonopolis! 

Seek out the Gnostic systems too, 

The Arian and the Manichee 
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With Persian lore the Magians knew, 
Their magic and their occult key! 

The flume of Time great voices brings 
Of ardent zeal, of holy will— 

Yet love, which worketh in all things, 
Escapes their comprehension still. 


These were such toils as tangled Yeats, 
Our passionate man of phoenix mind. 
Lashed by the flesh through loves and hates, 
High terraced heaven he stormed, to find 
A greater than the golden bough 

Aeneas to Avernus bore: 

The tree of light the Tree of Now 

With All-To-Come and All-Before; 

That ash-tree eagle-harboring, 

Branched Universe of fire and fear, 

As in the myth wide-arboring 

It clove the carcass of Ymir! 


But how elude our demons thus, 
Though the strong individual soul 
Raid the dread halls of night for us? 
One flame, to foster and control, 

Is ours. And yet we fight some wraith, 
Or shrink to trivial conjurings 

And name our divagations faith, 

Or on small altars slay our kings! 
Shadows that tower we take for men, 
The while, unhurried, though unheard, 
Through all new life reborn again 

In the Beginning is the Word. 


Sugar Snow 


HELEN HarTNEss FLANDERS 


Seemingly now the roof becomes a shudder. 

Snow falls in ruffles to the placid ground. 

Ascud of snow . . . quiet . . . and then another 
Slides from the eaves. The house is ringed around 
From heaped up rumbles. All about are hedges 
Accumulated greyly in the night. 

Strange fire licks to life sealed window ledges. 
The dawn is quickening in flaming white. 
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The Poet 


JoHN HoLMEs 


I. 1900-1940 


He walks in this age looking for the One 
Overbanking Law that keeps all in, 
Flows him from source to sea to sun; 


For one course roundly answering all 
Floodwater at tight turns with a pool, 
Returning him to make high clouds full. 


It will pour him down to find the Way. 
Losing it, he shall be punished with dry. 
In the middle of the channel let me flow. 


Walking in this age, he came to a river, 
Real, with a name. It had run forever, 
Image of the image he must discover. 


Over the fast green water a bridge, 
Green steel on concrete, arched on a ledge, 
Carried a highway crossways, edge to edge 
Of image and river, who knew where? 
But he knew. He had a new route-map here. 
And why war’s roadbed would endure 

A generation’s traffic east from east. 
Laboratories proved this surface best. 

He lived, he died, not all a waste, 
Knowing exactly where he was and lost. 
He watched, and never twice the same 
Saw seasons light the same shut room. 

His words would prove it sometime. 


Ask how in engines the holy ghost 
Explodes the godhead of compression 
That heats the airmail’s hourly passion. 


He tried to pray against confusion. 


II. 1940-1950 


This decade branches like the blood, 
Arteries for freight trucks, side road 
For poetry, on the map not bad not good. 
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Murder at a point in history called X 

He knows all about, a matter of Greeks, 
Jews, policy; and why a heart breaks; 

How the weather bureau hears the wind; 
Willow, will you, how the tree must bend; 
Tomorrow and tomorrow in his mind. 

He knows. He knows, and tells as he is told. 
But before the trees were all felled, 

There was another wind in the world. 


I hear five thousand miles, but travel 
One square mile of good and evil 
At any one time, barefoot on gravel. 


That there is no heaven, he can prove, 

And that hell is on earth, and relative. 

Love harms him, but he values love. 

He knows he has wandered from the River. 
Nothing is as it should be, and never 

Will be. He burns with a world’s fever 

To know why it never will be, to know why 
Eighty is twice too late for hate to die. 

One rich old bastard died yesterday 

Who before thirty had done all his worst, 
But lived on, insolent and cursed 


Fifty years more, uncaught, nor forced. 


He has lain awake to voices in the night, 
Stupid and repetitive, and too late, 

Listening to his wrist and wrist beat. 

He knows that a dabbling child, to catch 
In the bright water fish near the touch 

Does fall in and drown. He knows too much. 


Knows it is beautiful, but imperfect. 

It makes house-noises: doors, water 
Draining away, nothing whole or resists, 
No image, no motto, no sculpture erect. 
The care and the schooling is a waste. 
The iron of mind’s music rests and rusts. 


III. 1452-1519 


This incorruptible star is known 
By knowing its laws, by watching man 
Wrinkle his face in fear or pain. 
This radiant mote of dust has tongues 
To praise the very least of things, 
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To speak its angels, plan its wings; 

Has hands, has mind, and had a name— 
Da Vinci. He watched the way birds climb, 
And shadows fall on shapes in a room. 


He loved the laws of light and force. 
Great knowledge, he said, is the source 
Of great love of the universe. 
So—veins in an iris; or silver sound; 
Animals always; and laws to find 

For stone-saws, looms, and lifting wind 
That a man might fly in. Man must fly. 


Beware coarse outlines, he would say, 
And let thy shading melt away. 


Four years on the Mona Lisa, never 
Done, she died, his double mind forever 
The mystery he might not discover. 

In his black courtyard where the light 
For the last Supper was soft and right, 
He measured to make the table straight. 
He counted wing-beats, built canals, 
Guns, towers, cranes, pumps, walls. 


He said a man makes real what he wills. 


Copy in red crayon this, and this, 

When a man knows or knows not peace, 
The atmosphere of the human face. 
Study perspective, study and keep, 
While all the age is still asleep, 

The shadowy mysteries of shape. 

The store-room and the notebooks filled. 
Force. Light. The Precursor John. 

The laws. Wings. Wings for a man, 

So that in air moving, and upheld, 

God and his mechanics could be told. 


And died with the impossible undone. 


IV. 1950-2000 


Jeffers and Yeats said the world is dying 
Toward resurrection, all poets agreeing 
Who love gaudy disaster, all saying 

This world men use has man too much— 
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Man has more world than he can teach 
Law to from more lore than he can search. 


He says, What a fractional polysyllabic 
Denominational damned world we knock 
Our heads on and get no echo back! 


The River is bridged, banked. He knows. 
The maps need maps, codes, colors. True. 
Color means chemistry. Water is a law, 


Like the law of cycle or of government, 
Massive, inevitable, on a world front, 
The swirl predictable at one point. 


He has learned that he has learned that. 
So. And an east wind, a mind lost, what! 
Has he not mastered those currents yet? 


He keeps calendar of defeats and holidays 
Famous and national or for family use. 
He knows where the River water goes. 


I have had my world as in my time, 
Chaucer said, who had it in small room. 
It tikleth his heart’s root the same. 


Villains as fat, local rascals small, 
Dirty and definite down to the smell, 
And the citizen saints, he has still. 


Too young for that, too old for this war, 
The right age for the next is what we are. 
The one thing we have to fear is fear. 
Salt-white unheard sand-changing seafold. 
Road ribboning through a car’s wheel held 
To noon, toward a sungreen mountain field. 
Night in a hospital. Inheritance tax. 

My son spells, while my gold watch ticks 
That was my father’s, and in the books 
Round and round and round a yellow room 
The thousand voices, one mine, seem 

All almost the one to become. 


What was Shelley? Lyric political. 
Coleridge a scientist, Burns erotic, 
Blake, Marvell, Thompson, mystic 
Or lyric religious or part Herrick. 
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Housman and Frost are Latinists. 
Vaughan, Donne, are metaphysical 

Or lyric erotic or mystical. 

Eliot and Crane two classicists. 

Skelton and Hardy, I think, and Keats, 
In heaven mix with Milton and Yeats. 


And I’d be there. They sang the state, 
The world, the bed, the man in the street, 
And left no doubt about their doubt. 
Amateur vestryman and psychiatrist, 
Known scholar of some native past, 

A competent hater, voter, guest, 

The modern poet is jack of all trades, 
Master in one, partisan of all sides 

For one sake, strider on many roads. 


So were they all jacks, a good word. 
So did they each plane a board 
To nail to a house they worked toward, 


Of God, Nature, Plato, on a spire 
Huge in the centuries’ endless air, 
As the modern poet builds his here, 
Poet-surgeon, engineer-poet, part 


Flier, internationalist, ready in court, 
A painter Sundays, but poetry the art 
He studies wherever he measures men, 
Man is the study where his poems begin, 
His care man, as modern poetry can. 


V. 1949-1950 


The laurels, the laurels all are cut, 
And we'll to the woods no more, but 
That was another country. It is late. 
The green is green again, and full: 
Leonardo’s ceiling is a heaven still: 
What a man wills, a man makes real. 


He’ll to fresh woods and cut and bring 
Home boughs, bell-branches such as rang 
Ashore at beginnings of nations, sung 

As hymns first, vows, and then as laws. 
He’ll break them where they break, always, 
And never a root that might be rose. 


But first kill his own language: rose, 
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Laurel, green. Unword it, and devise 
Images poets after him could not use, 
Speak a great grammar as he learned it, 
Wording it his, and teach them that. 
His style is his face, an open secret. 
Say copy and die, say seek images. 

. And live the poet all poetry owes. 
Live in justice of a poem’s praise. 


But for now, ride the world’s lunge 
Standing up, all new and nothing strange, 
Into the change that is never change. 


In Memoriam: Gertrude Stein 


WALTER SORELL 


And yet 

it was a rose to which you had 
to add 

with emphasis 

another other rose to let 

us see 

the rose and what a rose could be. 


You stood aloof, you stepped aside 
to have the better better view 
because you knew time would abide, 


would you not cling to any tide. 
You were yourself, yourself and true, 
and true to no one else but you, 


when others tried all masks to hide. 
How wise a fool had said adieu 
and stepped aside! We said she died . . 


How rare 

such roses are such roses where 

we share 

a world of words— 

and do not care how much we err! 
A rose 

rose to the fragrance of your prose. 
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Poems by Jeremy Ingalls 


The Child In Cornwall 


The people of the south coast of Cornwall remember that Joseph of 
Arimathea, being a trader in tin, brought with him in his ships on one of 
his many voyages to Cornwall, his niece, Miriam, and her son, his grand- 
nephew Jeshua (the child Jesus) who was, at the time of this voyage, 
about nine years old. The cup of the Dagda, which is here mentioned, 
was in Celtic legends an emblem of unfailing nourishment. 


PROLOGUE to the Child in Cornwall: 

Be yours this story still as mine to tell, 

Since His more mighty story has been told, 
A shape retrieved from silt of island streams 
When Cornwall’s lustrous metal was more dear 
Than Attic marble or best Roman gold, 
Most curious metal, dearly husbanded 

To be of Celtic bronze the might and glow, 
By seaways mingled on the Gentile coast 
To Israel’s late and Christian cup, as lost 
And found at once, a primal ore to grow 

In legend’s matrix toward the final Grail. 


Believe me I have had the story true 

From smiths who at the hearth-draw still can pray 
Arimathea’s grace upon their skills, 

From fisher wives who ever gale and war 

Trust Mary’s lamp to light home wings and sails. 
Believe me I have had the story where 

From sunken shorelines of more ancient bays 
Polperro’s cliffs stand bastion off to Looe, 

Last mole and mooring where the anchors, swung 
From Jaffa and from Tarshish, dragged the ways 
To hold-fast on the finding of the Grail. 


If I should tell you brisk and ballad-wise, 

I should be traitor to what inner ear 

Compels this larger ranging as behooves 

The Cymric source and Hebrew hallowing 

In this old bronze new-struck for you to hear. 
If I should tell you in more subtle style, 

In royal stanzas bland to rhyme and chime, 

I should be false to this late minting made 

On ground American and present time, 
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The further sea-surge of the lake-found Grail. 


Believe me I have had the story true 

And you who on your cheekbones still must wear 
The Alpine Celt, far cousin of the tribes 

Who took the island ports, and I whose head 

Came chance to Viking eyes and Saxon hair, 

No less than who reads English in Nanking 

Or sings an Indian mass for Mexico, 

We here inherit that no soul may claim 

But all may share, the wardship of the Grail. 


THE FISHERMEN said: 

Now it is summer since over the full spring tide 

The three ships well known and all welcome set into the harbor 
Sails that had weathered again the triennial voyaging borne 

From sunrise to Sicily, docked to the Rhone mouth and turned 

The difficult gates through the rocks into Ocean and leaned 

By bay and by cape to the north and brought Maytime to haven 

As promised, the day of the Bel-fire, and stood from the shore 

Till the curraghs leapt out and gave lap from the ropes once again 
To Joseph the trader returned as he promised and always as sure 
As the sea-turn and bringing the silks and the dyes 

And settled for barter and loading till autumn. But never before 
A cargo with woman and child. 


Now it is summer and some say the lanky-boned nephew 

Is more on his mind than the tin-lode but makes for a rally 

And mercy on tinners so saved by a runaway boy 

From need to out-wrestle their wits with his greatuncle’s dulled 

On too many long nights gone to searching and hailing the tors 

And sleep-sucked the edge of his bargains. The boy is a wild one 

That Miriam with her dark braids would do well to smack harder 

For lurking out nights as he does, playing dead to the boats off to sundown. 
There’s nowhere you'll go on these rocks that you can’t watch the sea 
And a boy in his senses alive for nine summers and even a stranger 
Can tell when the sunrays come leveling in on the bight 

It’s time to look sharp and make home. 


Now it is summer and Grian, the only one son 

Of Pendas the taverner, making him off from his learning 

Till he’ll never know brimming for fish from the bubble of curlews 
Nor tell him a ling from a pollock with all of this scramble and dodging, 
And how shall he fetch when he’s grown and the diggers want feeding? 
If he won’t learn the sea, let mad Pendas make price up and sell him 

To learn at the sluice for the tinstone, this scrabbler of hills 

Who’s dreamed him some danger from water in foreign-come yarns 
He’s had of that Jeshua smarter than hares and as wary as snails 
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And a plover for whistling off Grian the nights to pick tuck-nets for 
moonbeams, 

The two of them scrawny as buccas with keeping from dinner 

To prowl on the bogholes and tarns. 


Now it is summer and some say when sun’s at his nearness 

Merlin stirs out to set up what may need from the mischief 

The spriggins are at with their tipping the stones from the altars 

And worse every year since there’s none of our sages to bother, 

With all there are left going north of the chalk and dug in 

To the marsh for some worry that’s on them. And Grian to scare us 

With seeing Her, nights on the moor, and the women believe him— 

Her again up from the Lake and out sweeping for Merlin 

And dragging a path with that glittering cloak since the old one’s half 
blind 

From the campfires of legions and caught him a limp and an ague 

From nip of the Caesars and chill in the scream of an eagle 

And trips on his beard in the dark. 


THE WIVES said: 

Now it is noon of midsummer, the dogs nosing down on the scum, 

The gulls at their wrangle and racket and only ourselves by the doorsills. 

Who'd think it was only last night with the storm from the west, 

The top of the sky a green brass like the bracelets they give at the feastings 

And the south like a bronze from the smith and the whirling with serpents 
and bird-wings 

And every sane man of ours home with his boat lashed to riding, 

That Grian should run himself off and the dogs like a pack of the dandos 
behind him 

So Pendas should shout all our sober ones up from the nets and them gone 
in the wind 

And the thunder and never a priest to say shush to the how] and the clouds 
hanging down to the roofstones. 

The dogs frisking home at the dawn, but empty the boats and the spars 
tipping naked and lonely 

With never man-jack of them back or a hand to the skinning, 

Off leaving the meat to fetch bones. 


Now it is noon of midsummer the two of them there on the stairs, 

The redheaded woman of Pendas and mopping her eyes on the sleeves 

Of that lady-lass niece of the trader. For shame he should go 

And what is it on him this year who was always so stern, 

So grave in his robes like a far-land pendragon, to wander 

At chirp of that boychick grandnephew, the sandpip and skipthumb 

Running uptide on the rivers and into the fens with his love to our 
cowardly scholars 

Squat smug in their marsh reading stars. And she in her shawl, 

Her mending and silence while all of us hoarsen of whispers 
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With knowing some wizarding on that’s taken poor Grian straight off, 
it may be, to his death in the thunders 

Or wherever he’s stranded, poor pilchard. If she would rise up in her shawl 

Like the blue of the hills over water and come to our knees, 

We could be easy in sorrow. 


THE CHILDREN said: 

Now the leaves are falling down. Three tall ships have sailed away. 
Now the miners all lie drunk. Now the fishermen sleep home 

Half a week or half a day. 

Nobody cares. Nobody cares. Let’s play it here on the harbor stairs. 
Twelve stone steps are like a tor. 

One salt puddle’s like a tarn. 

Half to Grian’s rescue go. 

Half shall be Lord Merlin’s crew. 

Snap the thorn sticks, crack your spears 

When Merlin calls and Jeshua runs 

Between his uncle and the moon. 

Three tall ships have sailed away. 


Now the leaves are falling down. Bind the leaves and make a cloak. 
Herring scales and skin of eel for the witching and the shine 
On the Woman of the Lake. 

Nobody cares. Nobody cares. Here we trudge the harbor stairs. 
Grian, show us! We’ll pretend 

It’s really here and in my hands. 

Like Merlin, give the Dagda’s bronze. 

Was that old cup the truly one 

Nobody’s thirsty drinking from? 

Grian, show us! Was it good. 

Your Dad came sick on Dagda’s food. Yes, he did. 

Three tall ships have sailed away. 


THE WIFE OF PENDAS said: 

Now in winter with huddle of dogs on the doorsills 
And cats gnawing fishheads on settles and gulls in the straw, 
Would these long louts and their round women hush! 
What will it do them still at it to argue and croak 
Because he had fancy to keep him a bog-chewed bow]? 
Cups in plenty, bracelets, broken spears 

For any rabbit boy along the moors. 

His uncle vowed by weather and his god 

Next voyage he would fetch it back again. 

Curse rather those our scholars who have fled 

And left us fend as may with luck and rain, 

If true the stars are wrong and Merlin dead. 


Now in winter if sure as you say there’ll be fire in the Ocean 
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And Merlin’s but nodding to sleep till our lordships can bind 

Our blood with grandsons of the merchant king 

And twenty granddams bring him back again, 

Have poor ones no chores but for gnawing our fingers with counting? 

The scholars up there on their islands keep priest-watch with ogling the 
heavens. 

Let be they will send us a stick with the news when it’s five hundred years. 

So hush with this fright and this bawling and clawing of hair 

More than common. If please you to hate me the more 

Because she left me her blue shaw] to wear 

After it wrapped poor Pendas in his dying— 

There’s other house than mine to come ashore. 


Now in winter hush you your flitters and fears. 

Had you ever such hauls in your nets and such smokings and hoardings? 

And you, now, you black caps that haven’t a use for a stranger 

But would have gone shotty with aches in the belly this autumn 

Except for the mint of the trader who gave you your price for the tinstone 

That lay on your stomachs like witch curse because of the Romans 

Shipping the merchants to Spain and your ditches forgotten. 

How’d you fadge to grow fat every night without cost of my table 

Except that you pay me his coin? The whole of you, bone and the flesh 
of you, 

Warm in the luck of their coming and still up a grudge and a dudgeon 

For dreams of the scholars and bit of a bronze. 

What good had you before of that sweet cauldron? 


THE MINERS complained: 

All our fathers and fathers before them heard, 

They shipped from the south of the bays in the years of the dawn to get 
us our sharing. 

Here to the north and the west in the oak of the gods was the blessing. 


THE FISHERMEN complained: 

All of our mothers and mothers before them knew. 

They lit us their fires of the thorn in the world before dawn on the fort 
of the Ocean 

With teaching the three names of God in the old ones’ wisdom. 

Our curse upon Merlin, if Merlin it was, who gave him our bowl of the 
blessing. 


THE WIVES complained: 
All of our children go hungry and cry for a sharing. 


THE CHILDREN said: 

Nobody cares. Nobody cares. 

He cut him a switch by the harbor stairs. 
Three tall ships have sailed away. 
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THE WIFE OF PENDAS mourned: 

Now it is winter, the father so lost me, my boy as a stranger, 

This boy, my own boy I called Grian, the name of the fathering sun. 
Now it is winter and sun at its furthest was never so gone 

As the heart flies from Grian who watches each turn of the tide. 
Grian, give over the watching and notching the day. 

Three tall ships have sailed away. 


GRIAN said: 

Truly, truly it was the bronze. 

And samite fair to bind him in. 

And a word I hide upon my tongue 

Burns me man before my time. 

He promised a sign on this branching thorn . . . 


Three tall ships have sailed away. 


Time Of Troubles 


A Political Parable in Memory of 
T’ao Ch’ien (365-427) and Hui Yuan (333-416) 


By what fortuity or cause should stand 
Within my book that dream of old T’ao Ch’ien 
Who fostered future on a past event 

And grafted quiet on tumultuous Han? 

His, the cloud-brain fisherman blown down 
The nowhere-river, its imagined cave 

And underground-cut ingress, to arrive 

Where farmers thrive and strolling scholars live, 
Forever careless of the rites of war, 

In best of orchards where the peaches swing 
Forever ripening, where blossoms come 

With fruit together; season: summer, here. 
Chance and cause conspire to single term 
When breath and ink survive a thousand years 
And half a thousand more. That rascal, scorn 
Of all the decent fisher-towns, he cut 

The proper moorings of a sober boat 

For such egregious drifting as should lend 

His idleness to streams reversing time 

And then by more odd whimsy shipped him on 
Beyond his language, off his continent 

To ride a primer in an alien tongue 

And tempt a child upon a foreign coast 

To nowhere worlds beyond the river Huang. 


Fortuity come purpose, now I turn 
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The Chinese clue adult in reterence, 

Discover now the author of the rogue 

Who mocked the warlords by shrewd innocence 
And dressed-out folly of a beggar’s yarn. 

Who with regard to eminence would deign 

To execute a renegade T’ao Ch’ien, 

The scholar runaway from office fled 

To burrow in his village, grub his mow 

And dip up ink to nonsense? Never worth 

The blunting of an ax to chop his head, 

He munched his millet and made poor his purse 
For scribbler’s silk and lute-strings where to boast 
His solitude and irk his busy friends— 

And irk the more the field-sweat neighbor come 
Bestowing wine and rice upon a man 

Who set his mat adjacent to a plough 

And turned his back on fortune and the world. 
There agile fingers and the gripping thumb, 

An equal test to lettuce and a brush, 

Made double mockery of world and war, 
Exchanged citations, price for clouds and greens, 
And wrote the past as it were paradise, 

Release from marching terrors and old crimes. 


T’ao Ch’ien, at fifty, having a past to doubt 
Beneath his private peach tree, shared a cup 


With Hui, the ancient, who, at eighty, sought 
And found a creed averting every whip 

Of anarchy and landlords, habitation 
Sure-circled from the thieves of meditation 
As from the mayhem aptitudes of man. 

So peach tree shivered into mist, and mist 
Dispersed to holy nothingness, the hope 

Of time-recovered peace together doused 
With T’ao in that one cup. Dry wine, it fed 
New grief to questions sprouting in his head. 
His hope was young which sent the fisherman 
On lucky drifting back in time to bring 
From past to future news of ideal empire 
And satirize hard present in a dream. 

An old man’s hope is time renounced. T’ao Ch’ien 
Pledged Hui, the heretic of Buddha, friend 
Already onward toward a Most Pure Land; 
But, weighing grief on doubt, he never burned 
His fisherman who drifted hopeful streams. 
Somewhere in the ineffable he leans 

To watch that wanderer from page to page 
And tongue to tongue, immortal pilgrimage. 
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The Fields 


JOHN A. 


IDING up through Michi- 
R gan one day, a man said to 
Eddie, ““Why, they’re like a 
symbol, you know. The fields of 
wheat. Like peace on earth, I guess.” 
Eddie looked out the window of 
the truck and saw the fields stretch- 
ing away at either side of the road. 
Along a path a child and a dog 
romped, in the direction of a clap- 
board house, and farther away a 
reaper moved through the wheat, 
cutting it, for the harvest. 

There were ditches along the 
road, and in the ditches dust-choked 
weeds grew. There were fences be- 
yond the ditches, wire fences, held 
up at intervals by gnawed and 


weather-lined posts. And beyond the 
fences he saw the fields stretching 
away. 


He had come up from a dry river 
bottom once into a field such as 
these were. There had been no fence, 
though, only a low, cracked perime- 
ter of plowed-up soil, and it had 
been in a far away place, and, it 
seemed, a long time ago. They had 
been hungry then, tired, and thirsty. 
As soon as the first men had edged 
into the field, following a deep-worn 
path that seemed to know no direc- 
tion, but wandered at its own ease 
through the wheat, the men had 
begun to reach out and strip the still 
unripe grain from the stalks. They 
rubbed the loose bits of wheat be- 
tween their palms then, breaking off 
the husks. They blew the chaff away, 
holding their cupped palms upward, 


of Wheat 


LYNCH 


and they ate the grains of wheat. 

They drank from their canteens, 
the last bit of water there was, and 
they lay down beside the path and 
stretched out in the hot sun to rest. 
There was no shade in the wheat, 
only the sun, and after a while they 
began to crawl on their bellies 
through the grain and they began to 
dig with their shovels and picks and 
knives into the soil that was hard 
but still a little cool. They dug in 
the soil slowly, stopping now and 
then to bend down the stalks of 
wheat and strip the grains into their 
palms and eat them, tasting the 
mealiness of the wheat. 

They lay there an hour and the 
sun moved very little. From time to 
time one would say, “Why can’t we 
get on?” but there was no answer. 
Only that they were there and they 
would remain there until told to 
move forward. A man came back 
from a patrol, walking upright 
through the wheat, to say that there 
was a woods ahead a half mile, but 
it was across a road and on the road 
he had seen the bodies of men, and 
they couldn’t get beyond for some 
time. We are waiting for rations, he 
said, and for water, and for the sun 
to go down. 

The men crawled farther through 
the field of grain and lay in the hot 
sun and waited. All over the field 
could be heard the rasp and crunch 
of shovels digging in the hard earth, 
the clunk of picks. Then a man 
came crawling up from the rear and 
said there was a man there who could 
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not stand it much longer. Well, tell 
him, the sergeant said, tell him, for 
God’s sake, to lie on his stomach, 
and keep his helmet on. Don’t let 
him take his helmet off, whatever he 
does. And stay with him, keep an 
eye on him. 

A man came by on his hands and 
knees and said, ““Why don’t they 
shoot? They know we are here, what 
are they waiting for?” “Yes,” some- 
one said, “why don’t they shoot?” 

They lay there another hour and 
watched the sun. It: had moved a 
little farther across the sky, going 
down now, but beneath it the heat 
mounted and increased, and there 
was no water to relieve it. ““Well, I’m 
going to sleep,” a man said. “I don’t 
care what you guys do. I’m going 
to sleep and you can wake me when 
they make up their minds.” He had 
dug himself a shallow hole in the 
earth, half as long as his body, and 
he rolled into this on his back, 
stretching out, so that his legs lay 
on the ground above. He pulled his 
helmet down over his eyes, the steel 
edge of it resting on the bridge of 
his nose, and he pretended to sleep. 
The others watched him, and they 
knew that he only pretended. But 
they said that they would wake him, 
they gave him that satisfaction. 

It was much quieter than it had 
been, the men were settling down, 
and no longer could there be heard 
the shovels and the picks digging at 
the earth, for the men had all found 
in one way or another that they had 
dug deep enough. They lay in the 
sun, first on their stomachs, then on 
their backs, then curled up on their 
sides. They uncapped their empty 
canteens and felt that the metal lips 
of them were hot from the sun. 
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They stripped the heads from the 
wheat and ate the grains, rolling 
them in their palms and blowing 
away the chaff with a little puff. A 
man began to clean his rifle. 

The sun moved farther down the 
sky, but its work was done, and it 
didn’t seem to make any difference 
one way or another now. A stretcher 
came by, a man at either end strug- 
gling to hold it up. There were no 
sounds from the man they carried, 
and his face was gray, as if they had 
waited too long. “Don’t ask me, ask 
him,” the man in the lead said, look- 
ing at the ashen face rolled to its side 
on the canvas. ““We’re taking him to 
the river,” the other said. “I think 
he’s done.” They picked the stretcher 
up, heaving it forward, and a man 
behind got to his knees and said, “I 
want to go, too.” He was red-faced 
and he got to his feet heavily, drag- 
ging himself, leaving his shovel and 
his rifle behind. 

The others lay in the field, and 
far off to the left they heard the first 
sharp chatter of a machine gun. It 
came suddenly, a flash of sound, but 
they heard it as if they had been 
waiting for it for a long time. A 
man let his breath out audibly. 
“Theirs,” someone said. Nearer, an- 
other gun answered, a little slower, 
and an echo came back from the 
woods ahead, very light, but dis- 
tinct, the four quick beats. A man 
whose rifle was apart began quickly 
to assemble it. The guns sounded 
once more, the ripping one, the 
slower one. Then they did not sound 
again. The men settled back on the 
ground, in their holes and_ beside 
them, and waited. 

Shortly after dusk the first shells 
began, and the men got up and 
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He remembered a time two years 
later, in the East, when it was over 
and they had got together, several 
of them, and begun to recount the 
impetuous things, the odd, the 
mock-heroic, and something of the 
terror and the fright. They had last 
met in the South, when their train- 
ing cycle broke and they had gone 
separate ways, promising to keep in 
touch, and some day, God willing, 
to meet again. They had said it 
gravely then, shaking hands several 
times before they would let up. And 
then, more lightly, with a laugh: 
“Keep your head down. See you.” 

They met at the house of one of 
them, and talked of the days they 
had been apart, where each of them 
had been, the things that they had 
seen. They laughed a little, talked 
easily, and now and then they spoke 
a name and someone said, ‘No, I 
hear he’s dead.” 

They had been to foreign lands 
and spoke of them, the cities, towns, 
the rivers, remembered for the hun- 
dred different things that happened 
there. They told of a harbor at night, 
the stillness, and the slide of ships 
through black water. They told of 
beaches, and the men moving up 
like ants across impassable sand, but 
passing. The times, the places, re- 
membered for what happened, and, 
too, for what did not. They told of 
a road into a forest, a canopy of 
trees, and of a shelling suffered there. 
One spoke of a time in a shattered, 
homeless village, and another said, 
finally, ‘““There was this wheat field 


" ““T think I could have helped a 
man,” he said, “but he was way in 
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deep, and it was night. Then I got 
cut off and I lay there in a ditch, 
beside the field, and they passed so 
close to me I could have touched 
them. It was like being hunted. 

“They knew that we were there 
and they were looking for us. I lay 
there a long time, and when finally 
they went away I heard him call. It 
was so dark you couldn’t see any- 
thing, and when I went out I 
couldn’t find him. I walked a long 
time, hearing him, but I couldn’t 
find him.” 

They could all remember it, for 
they had known it in degree, the 
time, the night, the fear, the sense 
of bewilderment and being lost. The 
man who could not run and fell 
behind, the man who hugged the 
earth and crawled a thousand yards, 
finding his way out. The field where 
bullets clipped the wheat and sought 
the men, back and forth, methodi- 
cally, from unseen guns, until the 
gunners tired and turned to some- 
where else. The voices heard in dark- 
ness, calling out of a depth of wheat, 
but giving up no sign, no indication 
of direction, and the final abandon- 
ment to night: remembered for a 
hundred things. 

“There was this wheat field . . .” 


He knew a time when they had 
tasted abjectness, when they had 
been gathered into a wide valley to 
wait for the day that they should 
be sent to the front. They came in 
at night, driving in trucks through 
the rain, climbing down in a field 
where they could not see thirty feet, 
and hearing orders shouted from 
one place to another but not seeing 
the men who gave them. Now and 
then a light flashed and someone 
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swore to put it out, and the light 
went out and there was only the 
blackness and the constant shuffling 
and slopping of feet in the rain, and 
then they had huddled in some sort 
of formation and started to march. 
They went for a while on a hard, 
paved road and the men stamped 
the mud from their shoes as they 
walked, and then they entered the 
mud again. 

By dawn they had come into the 
center of the valley, where the list- 
ing, the classifying, and the herding 
of ten thousand men went on, and 
here they were swallowed up. They 
drew rations the first day and ex- 
changed their clothes and drew their 
rifles and went to their tents to 
clean them. From then on they gath- 
ered in long lines to eat, in long lines 
to be inspected. They slept ten in 
each tent, but on the road they were 
thousands. They were within thirty 
miles of the front, and every day 
a few were siphoned off and sent 
away in trucks, and every night a 
few more came in to replace them, 
to fill their positions in the long 
lines and in the tents. 

They were sent on marches, and 
when they came back they gath- 
ered in long lines to take a shower, 
and at night went out again to 
march. They dug defense positions 
along a river, and when they had 
finished, they went somewhere else 
and dug again. They sat in a field 
and listened to the sound of cap- 
tured guns, the crack of bullets six 
feet overhead. And once in a while 
a man was killed, and everywhere a 
lecture on security went out. 

In the lowest part of the valley 
the fields were a foot deep with 
clover, and the men worked at tac- 
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tics here. If there was a house, they 
scouted it, approached it, surround- 
ed it and demolished it with dummy 
rounds. If it were a road, they 
flanked it, cut it, saved its bridges 
and possessed it. 

They went into higher ground 
and there worked among the or- 
chards and the fields of wheat, tak- 
ing cover, seeking positions of of- 
fense, attacking in formation, creep- 
ing down the paths. 

They attacked a farmer’s house 
one day, and through his fields they 
left circuitous trails of broken 
wheat. The men came six at a time, 
crouching, running, stopping, at- 
tacking, sometimes taking the trails 
already made, sometimes striking 
out new ones. The farmer stood by 
and watched and could do nothing. 
Behind the men, orders were shout- 
ed, directing them how to run, how 
to fall, how to set up their guns. 

When they were finished, they 
gathered on a knoll above the fields, 
and they looked back on the damage 
they had done. “That’s war,” one 
said, laughing, and lying back to 
smoke a cigarette. But many of the 
others felt bad, and they watched 
as the farmer went out and walked 
along the paths and tried to make 
the broken wheat stand up again. 

Beyond the fields they could see 
the green clover, the roads, the tents, 
and far beyond them the other 
side of the valley. And everywhere 
they looked they could see the 
men like themselves who had come 
in at night and would go out by 
day, a little at a time, the replace- 
ments. 

They marched on the roads in 
solid, square-cut formations; they 
exercised in the fields in wide-armed 
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precision; they sat in groups and 
listened; they stood in long, identical 
lines to receive identical items of 
issue. One group of men looked just 
like another, and when they had 
moved about and interchanged posi- 
tions, they seemed not to have 
moved at all. 

“Tf you stood us all in rows, we'd 
look just like the wheat,” a man 
said. Some of them laughed, and 
others kept silent. They watched the 
farmer in his trampled fields, and, 
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beyond, the men who marched and 
moved from one end of the valley 
to the other, all of a purpose. 


There were the dusty weeds, the 
fences held up by weathered posts, 
and the fields stretching away, the 
child and the dog, and the reaper 
moving near them. 

“They’re like a symbol,” the man 
said, away with his own thoughts, 
riding up through Michigan, look- 
ing out at the fields of wheat. 


Evensong After Youth 


CHARLES PHILBRICK 


Late in May 


At evening’s horizontal noon, 


Birches play 


In speeding sunlight. Much too soon 
Their coquetry will tire the breeze away. 


Lilacs leave 


The air a sweet gentility; 


Swallows reeve 


The evening taut from tree to tree, 
And everything gives daily fears reprieve. 


Green on sky, 


The maples drain the west of blue. 


Silent, I 


Remember fading Mays I knew 
Alone, when dusk around me seemed to cry. 


Down the lawn 


The brooding adolescent beech, 


Left alone, 


Resents the compromise of speech 
And shames me into silence of my own. 


Theodore Dreiser 


Van Wyck Brooks 


HE wandering journalist 
Theodore Dreiser had drifted 
from city to city,—Chicago, 

St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh,—before he settled in New 
York in 1895 as a free-lance writer 
and editor of magazines. He turned 
out “life stories of successful men” 
about Philip Armour, Marshall Field 
and other financial magnates and 
popular artists, haunting the lobbies 
of the great hotels that appeared 
in so many of his novels later, al- 
lured by the luxurious crowds of 
well-dressed people. He saw himself 
in Lucien de Rubempré, Balzac’s 
young provincial, the journalist who 
longed to be a novelist when he went 
to Paris, where he was dazzled by 
the beautiful women and struck by 
the contrasts of poverty and wealth 
that appealed with even greater force 
to Dreiser. For at the moment when 
Dreiser delighted in the power of 
the strong he was more intensely 
drawn to the unfortunate and 
beaten. It pleased him to see the 
“srasping” Woolworth build his 
glittering tower while at the same 
time his sympathy went out to the 
poor; and it was the strength of his 
compassion, with the depth of his 
feeling for life itself, that made this 
blundering writer unique in his time. 
Dreiser had published in 1900 a 
novel, Sister Carrie, which Frank 
Norris, the publisher’s reader, ac- 
claimed as a “wonder” although it 
was virtually stillborn and with- 
drawn from circulation on the 
ground that it was too sordid or 


pornographic. This event was all but 
disastrous for Dreiser; it drove him 
into neurasthenia; for nearly three 
years he was confused and lost, drift- 
ing for a while to Philadelphia, the 
setting of his later The Financier, 
sweeping out carpenter-shops, work- 
ing on a railroad. Reéstablished in 
the end, he became a conspicuous 
editor before Sister Carrie, reissued 
in 1907, was taken up by college 
students who saw in Dreiser an 
American author of the calibre of 
the great new Europeans. But his 
second novel was not published un- 
til 1911. Dreiser was crushed for a 
while, in fact; and yet how could 
he have been surprised by the fail- 
ure of Sister Carrie to achieve 
recognition? He knew the Cen- 
tury, Scribner’s, Harper’s, which had 
astounded him at first by their 
atmosphere of unruffled peace and 
charm in which there was never a 
hint of the cruel, the vulgar or the 
base that every journalist saw as 
the substance of life. In the city 
news-room where Dreiser was at 
home the mask was always off and 
life was handled without gloves in 
rough-and-ready fashion, whereas 
this magazine world of the Pages 
and Cables was all compact of illu- 
sions, as it seemed to him. At any 
rate, lawyers and doctors were al- 
ways virtuous in this world and 
marriage was never marred by 
erratic behaviour. Dreiser, who had 
no such tales to tell, concluded that 
one could not transplant in a novel 
the facts that filled the news 
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columns of the daily press; and in- 
deed the romantic prudery of the 
time was more marked in America 
than in France or England, though 
not as much as Americans some- 
times thought. For Zola’s English 
publisher had been imprisoned for 
two years, as Strindberg had been 
arraigned in Sweden and Flaubert 
was prosecuted, like Baudelaire, for 
pornographic writing. There was no 
consistency in American prudery 
and it was not to be forgotten 
that Havelock Ellis’s Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex was published in 
America when it was prohibited in 
England. The fate of Sister Carrie 
was symptomatic, none the less, and 
the eventual triumph of this vigor- 
ous novel broke the taboo for others 
of its kind. 

If what one desired was the “real 
life” that every novelist professed to 
give, one found it in Sister Carrie, 
and even with a vengeance, as one 
found it later in Jennie Gerhardt, a 
story that was better still and equally 
abounding in the reality of flesh, 
blood and heart. For one felt in both 
the “uncritical upwelling of grief 
for the weak and the helpless” that 
Dreiser imputed to the heroine of 
his first novel, the pity with which 
he himself had regarded his German- 
American parents and the sisters 
who appeared in disguise in both 
these books. He was to describe them 
again in Dawn and A Book about 
Myself, obsessed as he was with the 
tragedy that surrounded his child- 
hood, as he dwelt on other humble 
souls like old Rogaum and his 
Theresa and the daughter whom he 
felt obliged to lock out at night. His 
own father, the morose bereft old 
man, his mother, with her wonder- 
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ing dreamy mind, who kept a poor 
workingman’s boarding-house and 
washed for a living, his brother, the 
““train butcher” who was sent to 
jail—‘‘popcorn, candy, all the lat- 
est magazines,’—constantly figured 
in his novels and recollections. His 
sisters had run away to the city 
where one was deserted with a still- 
born child and the other eloped 
with an embezzler who was already 
married. Dreiser’s throat tightened 
and his heart ached over their mis- 
eries, as he said, for they were affec- 
tionate, wistful, gentle creatures, only 
soft, yielding, sensuous, nebulous, 
fatally attractive to men and beset, 
as he was, with thoughts of romance 
and pleasure. Dreiser had seen too 
much of the sadder sides of life to 
accept conventional American stan- 
dards in fiction, and, besides, one 
felt in his reports the authoritative 
note of Whitman’s phrase, “I was 
the man, I suffered, I was there.” 
He shared the dreams and hopes of 
his wayward sisters. Had he not him- 
self at sixteen felt all the excitement 
of Carrie Meeber as she left Colum- 
bia City for Chicago, with her small 
trunk and satchel of imitation alli- 
gator-skin and her sister’s address 
written on a scrap of paper? For 
Dreiser too that early journey had 
been “intense and wonderful” as it 
was for the bright little timid pretty 
Carrie, warm with the illusions of 
ignorance and youth and the marvel 
of the lights, the mystery and the 
gleam and glow of the approaching 
city. The glamour of the great world 
had filled his own imagination when, 
as a boy, he had asked himself, sitting 
on the porch, or lying on the grass, 
or under a tree, where and when 
and how he was to go and find it, 
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even as the beauty of the girls addled 
his wits like moon-madness or the 
odour and witchery of the flowers, 
as he said, in springtime. 

It was the note of actuality that 
won the day for Sister Carrie, for all 
the banalities and stylistic defects of 
the novel,—the sense it conveyed of 
the breathing presence of this “lone 
figure in a tossing sea” who “had no 
excellent home principles fixed upon 
her.” One shared the desire that filled 
her heart amid all the bustle and 
shine of the shops, her longing for 
so many objects that were new and 
pretty, hungry as she was for life 
and love yet too overwhelmed with 
wonder to be greedy. She was as pas- 
sive as a child in the hands of the 
men who were kind to her. Jennie 
Gerhardt was still more appealing, 
though scarcely more living than 
Carrie, because of the tragic depth 
of her affection and devotion to the 
poor German parents who were so 
like Dreiser’s, to the child whom her 
first lover left, to the man who aban- 
doned her and claimed her again at 
the end. Whether for pathos or 
tragedy there were surely few Amer- 
ican novels that matched these two 
of Dreiser’s, which had much in 
common, not least in their feeling 
for what the author called the “dark 
flower of passion that glorifies and 
terrifies the world.” What pictures 
these books gave moreover of the 
chaos of much of American life, 
the ambitions and interests of the 
men who swarmed in the hotels, the 
commercial travellers who liked to 
“flash a roll of greenbacks,” the pro- 
prietors of “polished resorts” and 
“swell saloons”. On his first visit to 
New York, observing the tramps on 
park benches, Dreiser, in the grey 
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chill December weather had 
imagined the story of Hurstwood 
sinking to the slums as he read about 
Carrie’s rise in the headlines in the 
papers. Both these novels brimmed 
over with a sense of the wonder, the 
colour and the beauty of life, and 
its cruelty, rank favouritism, uncer- 
tainty, indifference and sorrow. 

All this triumphed in Dreiser’s 
work over the journalistic style, flat- 
footed, unleavened at best, inept, ele- 
phantine, the occasional bad gram- 
mar, the grotesque misuse of words, 
the touches that recalled No Mother 
to Guide Her. James Huneker said 
he had sweated blood correcting the 
manuscript of Jennie Gerhardt, for 
the author had no “ear for prose” 
or “eye for form”, and, absorbed as 
Dreiser had been by Balzac, whom 
he “ate, slept, dreamed and lived” 
for months, he had also read the 
novels of Laura Jean Libbey. As a 
boy, in a “family story paper,” he 
had read about beautiful working- 
girls who were seized by evil men 
and carried off, and a trace of the 
influence of these tales appeared in 
Sister Carrie, as a vestige of Horatio 
Alger was to linger in The Titan. 
His banalities were painful now and 
then but they possessed at other 
times the charm that invested some 
of the banalities of Whitman, who 
shared his affection for what Howells 
called the “fond foolish face” of 
life, the common scene, the naiveties 
of artless people. Flat or absurd as 
these may have been, his affection 
made them lovable. He was able to 
communicate some of the pleasure 
with which he heard two girls re- 
mark that they were “down town 
for a soda”, and he liked to hear 
men greet one another as “Cap” or 
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“Doc” on a country road or perhaps 
at a “Chicago lunch” or “dairy 
kitchen”. It was this delight in the 
banal that made A Hoosier Holiday, 
the story of his return to Indiana, 
so human and so winning, for life, 
as he saw it anywhere, in the simplest 
lines of the commonest streets, pos- 
sessed for Dreiser an infectious and 
a tireless attraction. He could never 
understand the complaint of Amer- 
icans that their country was not 
worth travelling in, because of its 
lack of patina and historical depth, 
when it had such new and varied 
roads, such bridges, dams and sea- 
walls, such forest silences, streams 
and grassy slopes. A blue sky, cattle 
on the hills, green woods and yel- 
low grain-fields excited his eyes and 
stirred his imagination, and so did 
the rich smoky atmosphere en- 
shrouding mills and factories that 
suggested to him the settings of 
tragic novels. He was even pleased 
by the sight of a grocer arranging 
his goods on a village street and, 
devoid as the brisk towns might 
be of history or of art, the gen- 
eral spectale of their life touched 
and moved him. While Dreiser was 
drawn to the uncommon too, to 
forceful and singular men like 
Thoreau, to whom he later devoted 
a sympathetic essay, he never lost 
his feeling for the near and the com- 
mon, and, undoubtedly lacking an 
ear for prose, as Huneker was only 
the first to say, he had a wonderful 
ear for the idiom of the people. 
Dreiser, in short, was often at one 
with the folksy Hoosier writers from 
whom in other respects he diverged 
so far. Thus he was drawn to James 
Whitcomb Riley “with a whole 
heart” and “loving thoughts” and 
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read Eugene Field with avidity in 
Chicago. He had tried to imitate, 
in fact, Field’s whimsical comments 
on life when his own favorite pas- 
time, as he later remembered, was 
to “‘view the activities of others’’ as 
he walked the streets, and there was 
a touch of a kind of humour in his 
newspaper stories of sport that allied 
him to George Ade and perhaps Ring 
Lardner. At a time when his am- 
bition was above all to write plays 
and he was the theatre critic on a 
St. Louis paper, he planned a comic 
opera, Jeremiah I, on a theme that 
was precisely in the vein of Ade, 
the Hoosier. He dreamed of rivalling 
his brother Paul as an author of 
operas like The Isle of Champagne, 
as a rich and famous librettist of 
tin-pan alley. There was much again 
in A Traveller at Forty, recounting 
his impressions on a tour of Europe, 
that might have been the work 
of any of the Hoosier writers, so 
amiable, tolerant, and kindly was 
the tone of the book, so unlike the 
note of the Dreiser of literary legend. 
He was enchanted as they too might 
have been by the charm of English 
country life, by the architecture of 
Amiens cathedral, by the lustre of 
Florence, and they would have felt 
the same thrill of response to St. 
Francis at Assisi and found them- 
selves in deep accord with him. The 
zest and curiosity that his travelling 
companion observed in Dreiser were 
those of any sensitive Midwestern 
tourist, and the special Dreiserian 
touch appeared only in his notes on 
the London slums, which he haunted 
as Jack London and Flynt had 
haunted them before him. There, in 
the East End, he felt again that 
the poor were somehow artistically 
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great, as Jean Francois Millet must 
have felt when he painted his peas- 
ants. The genial air that pervaded 
this book seemed to suggest that the 
author had more than a little in 
common with his fellow-Hoosiers. 

What led him so far away from 
them was a family experience that 
was unlike theirs and a depth of 
perception and feeling that accom- 
panied this difference, a tempera- 
ment that soon made reporting too 
shallow an occupation for him, tor- 
tured as he was by a sense of the 
tragedy of living. As a reporter in 
St. Louis he was obsessed with the 
“lightning of chance” that was al- 
ways striking blindly, leaving in its 
wake, for some good fortune, for 
others destruction and death,—an 
obsession that led him to say later, 
“T acknowledge the Furies. I believe 
in them. I have heard the disastrous 
beating of their wings.” He was tor- 
mented by the contradictions of the 
life that he observed, the failures on 
one hand, on the other the unmerited 
successes, and he was so struck by 
the cruelty of life, haphazard and 
casual as it was, that he felt he was 
obliged to explore the mystery of it. 
Life was so niggardly to some, to 
others so lavish. He was puzzled over 
the rights and wrongs of everything 
he saw, over the relation, for in- 
stance, between morals and success, 
and his restlessness in the presence of 
problems that he could not solve had 
led him to feel dissatsified with the 
journalistic life. He felt that he 
could no longer remain on the sur- 
face reporting events, that somehow 
he must interpret his observations, 
and by the time he arrived in New 
York he had virtually withdrawn 
from newspaper life and begun to 
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seek for some other means of ex- 
pression. 

All this removed Dreiser from the 
cheerful domain of the other Hoosier 
writers whose minds played over the 
exterior of the life they knew and 
whose childhood experience was so 
different from that of an offspring 
of poor German peasants in a West- 
ern world which they had never 
made. The others might have been 
barefoot boys,—Riley, the country 
lawyer’s son, or Ade, the son of a 
storekeeper in an Indiana village,— 
but they had grown up, like the 
prosperous Booth Tarkington, in an 
older American atmosphere in which 
they knew their bearings and felt at 
home. Their first memories might 
have been like Dreiser’s, who crept 
about the floor observing the holes 
in his mother’s worn-out shoes, and 
they might have lived in fear of 
hunger and cold, but the fatalism 
that hovered over the Catholic- 
Mennonite Dreisers was remote from 
the usual Hoosier frame of mind. 
The world of the Tarkingtons, Ades 
and Rileys was mettlesome, brisk 
and up-and-coming, while Dreiser’s 
heavy plodding German mind struck 
to the end the note of the household 
of his childhood. It was precisely the 
note of the peasant whom Mencken 
found in later years consulting an 
old woman who was telling his for- 
tune in tea-leaves, the quality that 
his sisters had in common with Gert- 
rude Stein’s poor German girls in 
the book, Three Lives, that was pub- 
lished in 1909. For how much in 
common both “Sister Carrie” and 
“Jennie Gerhardt” had with “Poor 
Anna who had no power to say No” 
and Lena who was “patient, gentle, 
sweet and German” and who died— 
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and “nobody knew just how it hap- 
pened.” They passively acquiesced in 
fate like the mother of the Dreisers 
who accepted help for her family 
from the mistress of a brothel in 
which her son Paul lived when he 
visited the town,—the brothel in 
which Dreiser as a young boy had 
his first glimpse of luxurious living 
when he went there to see this one 
brother who had risen in the world. 

Now, without doubt, Dreiser’s 
point of view, his philosophic out- 
look, the nature of his interests, his 
sympathies and obsessions and ambi- 
tions, all these were shaped by the 
circumstances in which his early life 
was passed in the “nebulous, emo- 
tional, traditionless” Dreiser hcuse- 
hold. For so he characterized in 
Dawn the family life of the poor 
weaver and miller and the mother 
who was “without moral bias or 
social training”. A profoundly emo- 
tional man himself, his mind was 
governed to the end by the image 
of his mother, whom he adored, 
and the image of the father, the 
religious fanatic who reviled his wife 
for accepting the aid of the devil 
when he totally failed himself to 
support the household. To Dreiser, 
naturally loving the mother whose 
devotion saved the family, whatever 
the father stood for was inevitably 
hateful, for would not any child 
have felt that a father must be 
wrong who upbraided and vilified 
his wife under these conditions? 
Only by desperate devices could she 
keep her children alive at all—she 
also accepted the help of her daugh- 
ter’s seducer—and what child would 
not have confusedly gathered that, 
if she was breaking the moral law, 
the law deserved the abuse rather 
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than the mother? Had she not made 
their home “‘as sweet as dreams’’? 
For Dreiser his mother was doing 
right—how else could he have seen 
her?—while he was compelled to lis- 
ten to the tirades of his father, so 
that naturally he thought of morals 
as negative and false; and the case 
was further complicated by the fact 
that Paul, who lived in the brothel, 
was not only the most prosperous 
but the kindest and most loyal 
of the children. What then could 
morals have meant to this little boy? 
He could not blame his mother and 
therefore he saw her as irresponsible, 
—to have held that she was respons- 
ible would have been to blame her,— 
and from this it was only a step to 
the notion that no one was ever re- 
sponsible and that human beings 
were wholly the victims of fate. 
They were totally unable to control 
the conditions of their lives. The 
Darwinism, or Spencerism, that 
Dreiser encountered as he grew up, 
a philosophy that was common talk 
among young reporters, was a theo- 
retical explanation of what he had 
observed, that life was a blind strug- 
gle in which the weak were helpless. 
Society, as Dreiser came to see it, 
was a counterpart of nature, a chaos 
of inscrutable forces, a ‘“‘chemic 
drift”, in which wealth and poverty 
were inevitable facts and a man was 
an atom in the whirl to be blamed 
for nothing he did or failed to do. 
Everyone finds in philosophy what 
he looks for and Dreiser found the 
mirror of the jungle he had known. 

Dreiser, with his brooding mind, 
a lifelong student in his way and 
a reader of philosophy, as he said, 
“from Democritus to Einstein”, 
made much of these mechanistic 
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views in Hey, Rub-a-Dub-Dub and 
elsewhere, while at other times 
he departed freely from them. Life, 
as he remarked in A Traveller at 
Forty, is an “expression of con- 
traries” and his own inconsistencies 
were striking, for, fatalistic as he 
was, he acted as if he believed in 
free will, as if men most certainly 
could control their fate. Although 
he was opposed to what he called 
the “cocksureness” of reformers,— 
which puts one “out of harmony 
with the great underlying life 
forces”,—he bristled as an editor 
with plans of reform and published 
a series of articles entitled “If I 
were our national Santa Claus.” Too 
aloof and too confused to join the 
circle of the muckrakers, he investi- 
gated strikes in mines and aided the 
workers, and all his activities as a 
pamphleteer, in his book on Russia, 
in Tragic America, were based on 


the assumption that man has a fight- 
ing will. Whatever his philosophy 


was, meanwhile, he was deeply 
drawn to the victims of life, to the 
miseries of “Nigger Jeff,” the Negro 
who was lynched, to the old German 
farmer who lost his Phoebe and to 
“Old Ragpicker” who had forgotten 
his name and lived by grubbing in 
ashcans for refuse and bottles. He 
was obsessed with the ironies of fate, 
how men died of cold in the bread- 
line, for instance, while they were 
waiting for bundles of cast - off 
clothes, how a Negro riding the rails 
was swept into a blizzard on his 
way north at a moment when he was 
trying to better his condition. While 
these ironies also touched the rich, 
like the millionaire brewer who died 
of joy because he was elected snare- 
drummer of a Shriners’ lodge, most 
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of them concerned for Dreiser the 
people who were not potential 
Napoleons but poor little Spitoves- 
keys and John Paradisos. In The 
Girl in the Coffin, one of his plays, 
the mill-girl died of a pregnancy 
that was caused by the labour-leader 
who had just won the strike. 

But, filled as Dreiser always was 
with a genuine compassion for the 
woes of the weak and a sense of 
the “blundering inept cruelty of 
life,” he was equally drawn to the 
forceful, to powerful men, and when 
he repeated in Hey, Rub-a-Dub- 
Dub that “the race is to the swift 
and the battle to the strong” he 
expressed a reality that he did not 
entirely regret. If Dreiser was to be 
remembered later as the best painter 
in American fiction of the great 
type of the capitalist in the age of 
exploitation—the Cowperwood of 
The Financier, The Titan and The 
Stoic.—it was partly because he 
sympathized with it through another 
line of feeling that also had its origin 
in the conditions of his childhood. 
Who could forget, in An American 
Tragedy, the craving of the young 
bellboy Clyde for the luxury, wealth, 
beauty and show that he observed 
in the hotel, his envy of the rich 
well-dressed people whom his eyes 
followed in the lobby, starved as 
he was for want of any pleasure. 
When Clyde longed to escape from 
the squalor of his childhood in a 
family that was looked down up- 
on and lived from hand to mouth 
in half a dozen towns, when he 
dreamed of the high world in his 
uncle’s Lycurgus and pined for 
money and fine clothes, was he not 
the image of the Dreiser of A Book 
about Myself? Clyde’s sister also ran 
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away and returned with an illegiti- 
mate child, and Dreiser, the cash- 
boy in a dry-goods store, the news- 
boy, the driver of a laundry wagon, 
had shared Clyde’s hunger for a 
beauty he connected with wealth. 
Was it not Dreiser who grieved in 
youth over his sense of inferiority 
in the presence of the other smartly 
dressed reporters whose lives he had 
envied because they were passed 
among what he called “great peo- 
ple,” because they were received as 
equals by the powerful and famous? 
It took him years to overcome the 
feeling of poverty and defeat that 
had mentally coloured his own child- 
hood, and his eyes were fixed, as he 
recalled, on “bankers, millionaires, 
artists, executives, leaders, the real 
rulers of the world”. No one more 
than he had a “desire for material 
and social supremacy,” and was it 
not this that drew him to Balzac’s 
brooding ambitious beginners, whom 
he discovered in the months he spent 
in Pittsburgh? Dissatisfied with re- 
porting there, he read for days in 
the public library and found him- 
self enthralled by Balzac’s heroes, 
the eager awkward Raphael of the 
Peau de Chagrin and that other 
seeker of success Lucien de Ru- 
bempré. He saw himself in Raphael, 
dreaming of women and grieving 
over his poverty and unrecognized 
greatness, and it was Balzac who 
crystallized his wish to be a novelist, 
“life-hungry and love-hungry”’ as he 
was and ready for this clue. He 
thought of the reporter in St. Louis 
who had urged him to “remember 
Zola and Balzac, my boy,”—Zola 
with his art of presenting the drab 
and the gross, Balzac with his feel- 
ing for the sensual and the pageantry 
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of life. He began to see Balzac’s Paris 
in Pittsburgh, with its rivers and 
bridges and powerful men, and, dur- 
ing those days when he was ostens- 
ibly doing ‘“‘police and city hall,” 
he dreamed of becoming another, an 
American Balzac. He even planned 
to present in a novel one of the 
great financial barons about whom 
he gathered data while he was in 
Pittsburgh,—notes about the houses 
and clubs of the Fricks and Car- 
negies,—to which he was to return 
in time when he fixed his attention 
on Yerkes and went to Philadelphia 
to study him in the home of his 
youth. His visions were all of a 
kind of novel such as Balzac or 
Tolstoy had written that was quite 
unlike the traditional American 
novel, the fruit of an Anglo-Saxon 
mind that was schooled in Thack- 
eray, Dickens and Lamb, who had 


agreed to call spades by other names. 
Thus Dreiser sympathized in his 
way with the “swift” and the 
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“strong,” the victors of life, in the 
sense of sharing their dreams and 
aspirations, almost as much as he 
sympathized with the weak, the 
victims, and if the novels he wrote 
about them were scarcely less close 
to the bone it was because he had 
lived their life as well. For had he 
not for a while experienced, as a 
highly-paid editor in New York, 
the kind of success and power for 
which they lived, an experience he 
recorded in his novel The Genius 
in which Eugene Witla,—again him- 
self,—exulted in the authority he 
achieved among practical men. Had 
not Dreiser, like Eugene the artist, 
rejoiced in the “dizzy eminence” 
that made his life for a while “one 
triumph after another,” that made 
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him “‘among his large company of as- 
sistants .. . a sort of Oriental poten- 
tate” while he “gravitated to the 
wealthy, the beautiful, the strong 
and able”? Dreiser, at the peak of 
his material success, had branched 
out, almost like Mark Twain, into 
money - making plans and enter- 
prises,—real-estate, apple orchards, 
a series of cheap books; and why, 
for that matter, did he postpone 
the composition of Jennie Gerhardt 
when he had recovered from his 
breakdown and was able to write? 
Why did he push it aside unfinished, 
repaying sums advanced by pub- 
lishers, if it was not because he 
enjoyed this success, because this 
feeling of an “upward progress,” — 
Eugene’s sense of “making good,” 
—had for Dreiser a rather special 
meaning? “Luxury is a dream of 
delight . . . to those who have come 


out of poverty,” he remarked, re- 


ferring to the artist who was the 
hero of The Genius. When he was 
at the height of this phase of his 
life and Mencken, who wrote for 
his magazine, sent him the book he 
had written on the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, Dreiser told Mencken 
that Nietzsche and he were “hale 
fellows well met,”—if Mencken’s 
interpretation of this philosophy 
was true. Was he not having his 
own taste of the will to power that 
Nietzsche extolled, the kind of suc- 
cess that he had always dreamed of, 
—the success he admired when he 
praised Chicago, a few years later, 
as the city “where the weak must 
go down and the strong remain’? 
It was notable that when he re- 
sumed his writing, after giving up 
his editorship, he ceased for some 
years to be interested in the help- 
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less and the passive,—once he had 
finished the novel Jennie Gerhardt, 
—and turned to writing about force- 
ful men, the “rebellious Lucifers” 
whom he understood far better be- 
cause of his own struggles and vic- 
torious efforts. He was all for “‘un- 
trammelled individualism” when he 
was writing The Financier, he called 
communism a “lunatic theory” then, 
and, admiring the “average Amer- 
ican” who loves “power . . . far 
more earnestly than he loves mere 
living,” he believed that the law 
of the jungle was the only law. If, 
as he said in A Traveller at Forty, 
he liked labour-leaders, it was partly 
because they too were “big raw men” 
who were also “eager for gain, for 
self-glorification,” and he was happy 
that the wretched workers had ac- 
quired the sense to appoint these fel- 
lows who “show their teeth and call 
great bitter strikes.” 

So Theodore Dreiser, who fol- 
lowed life with a hearty zest where- 
ever it led and who had delighted 
in the throb and sting of Chicago, 
understood the robber barons who 
ruled the great world of finance in 
which he, like Eugene, had “vaguely 
hoped to shine.” He had shared their 
feeling for stocks and bonds, for 
brownstone palaces with fountains 
and courts, for private collections 
of the artists who were in vogue 
at the moment, for the power 
that appealed to their anarchistic 
temperament and their sometimes 
chronic promiscuity in the matter 
of sex. For Cowperwood was not 
unique among captains of finance 
in his need for what Henry Adams 
called “sex as force,” for what 
Dreiser called “‘varietism,” the per- 
petual presence of the new and 
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young—“‘like the odour of roses and 
dew, the colour of bright waters.” 
He was possessed at all times by the 
charm of eighteen-year-old girls and 
the mystery of their personalities, 
especially those of the newer order 
who overrode every social rule and 
were bent on upsetting conventions 
for the fun of the thing. In Cow- 
perwood, whose motto was “I satisfy 
myself,” Dreiser presented far better 
than anyone else the type of the 
buccaneer of American finance, and 
he went far to destroy the myth of 
the millionaire as hero by showing 
what he actually was and actually 
did. It was idle to say with Frank 
Harris that Cowperwood was not 
typical because American financiers 
were not sent to prison and because 
Eastern financiers did not go West,— 
that Cowperwood’s original, Yerkes, 
was a special case,—for no one con- 
veyed as well as Dreiser the pulsa- 
tion of energy in this type or the 
cold sharp stratospheric air of the 
high world of finance. No one else 
had begun to suggest the dynamic 
note of such a man, the vigor with 
which, defeated in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, he could seek, at sixty, in 
London, new worlds to conquer, or 
the tangled webs he wove or the 
ruin that he spread as he raged like 
a force of nature through city after 
city. 

It was Dreiser’s own masculine 
love of life, the strength of his de- 
sire that enabled him to recreate 
this American type, as it enabled 
him to traverse,—‘‘wide-eyed, with 
open heart,”—a range of experience 
still greater than his own Eugene’s. 
He never lost the sense of wonder, 
the ingenuousness, the candour that 
is, after all, with novelists, so essen- 
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tial and so rare, the wonder that 
characterized Balzac and Tolstoy 
and invested for him with a kind 
of magic the spectacles and the 
charms of everyday existence. It 
gave him the perpetual feeling of 
a “guest at a feast,” and he for 
whom in early life the newspaper- 
office was a “wonderland” found 
wonderlands on all sides in after life, 
in smoky groups of factory build- 
ings, in theatre - going crowds at 
night, in shop-girls brushing their 
hair by open windows. Eugene, his 
impressionist painter, expressed one 
facet of Dreiser’s mind as clearly 
as his financier expressed another, 
showing how much he had in com- 
mon with the painters who called 
themselves the “Eight” and who 
shared his delighted response to the 
American scene. In his account of 
the work of Eugene he had Everett 
Shinn in mind, he said, though more 
often it suggested John Sloan, Glac- 
kens or Luks and their canvasses 
of sandwich-men, bums on benches, 
fire-engines with streaming smoke 
and lighted restaurants seen through 
a driving rain. Some of Dreiser’s 
prose vignettes in The Colour of a 
Great City parallelled the pushcart- 
men of the “ashcan” school, their 
breadlines, benches, morgues and 
slaughter-houses, their tugs on the 
river hauling barges, their dingy 
box-cars, red, yellow and blue, and 
their Bowery missions and flop- 
houses enveloped in a fog. They 
sometimes suggested Edward Hop- 
per or Stieglitz’s early photographs 
of battered old street-cars with 
teams of unkempt horses struggling 
through swirling winds and flying 
snow, and they were full of the zest 
with which Dreiser discovered the 
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secret and thrilling in a thousand 
corners of the city. Dreiser in this 
recalled O. Henry and the Howells 
who had explored New York and 
described it in A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, and Dreiser resembled 
Howells too in the great variety of 
his American settings, farms, vil- 
lages, small towns and cities in the 
East as in the West. Like Howells 
he was deeply at home in America, 
rebellious as he also was, and no 
one ever showed more respect for 
the probity of its corporate life 
than this writer who was supposed 
to have libelled it so often. With 
what authenticity and scrupulous 
care he described, in An American 
Tragedy, the integrity of the judge 
and the court and the governor of 
the state who tried so hard to find 
reasons for pardoning Clyde; and 
how many other American novelists 
have created a Protestant minister 
who was vital, saintly and intense? 
The historian Parkman called clergy- 
men “vermin”,—a short and simple 
word for them,—and Melville estab- 
lished in his Mr. Falsgrave, the 
clergyman in Pierre, a convention 
that American novelists continued 
to follow. Booth Tarkington’s Mr. 
Kinosling in Penrod was scarcely 
less odious than Elmer Gantry; and 
what was one to say of Theron 
Ware? It was left for the sup- 
posedly godless Dreiser to portray 
in his Duncan McMillan the Pro- 
testant minister as he ought to be. 
For Dreiser was a deeply religious 
man, bewildered as he was no doubt 
and as superstitious as any other 
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peasant, a believer in omens and 
magic symbols for whom a heavy 
black-bearded man suddenly appear- 
ing on a train was a sign of good 
luck. But he was a lover of good- 
ness too who wrote several stories 
like Another Samaritan, A Doer of 
the Word and A True Patriarch in 
the collection Twelve Men. With his 
tragic sense of the mystery of life, 
he was drawn to religion more and 
more and especially to Elias Hicks’s 
teachings, which had something in 
common with the original faith of 
his Mennonite mother, who had lived 
as a child in Pennsylvania, the land 
of the Quakers. Before his death 
Dreiser had steeped himself in the 
writings of the early Friends, in John 
Woolman’s journal and Bartram’s 
Travels and had come to feel their 
spiritual beauty somewhat in the 
manner of Esther Barnes when she 
returned, in The Bulwark, to make 
peace with her father. So also, in 
The Stoic, the other novel that 
Dreiser was finishing at the moment 
of his death, Berenice, Cowperwood’s 
mistress, who had studied Yoga, be- 
came a nurse and built a hospital 
in order to express her new-found 
belief in “something beyond human 
passion” and its selfish wishes. This 
was Dreiser’s own final note when, 
joining the Communist party, he 
also received communion in a Pro- 
testant church, on the Good Friday 
of the year in which he died, at- 
tempting thus to reconcile the con- 
tradictions in a mind that felt life 
more deeply perhaps than any other 
in his time. 


Art and Reality 


Reflections on the Meaning of Art in the Social Order 


THomas Hart BENTON 


HAT has Art to do with 

the realities of American 

life?” Sooner or later in 
every discussion I have come into 
with practical American men and 
women, this essentially suspicious 
question has risen in some form. 
It is a plaguing one to face squarely. 
But it is a characteristic and funda- 
mental American question, a natural 
outgrowth of the traditions of 
practicality and realistic temper in 
which most Americans have grown 
up. 
Although posed with specific ref- 
erence to America and to our na- 
tional mythologies, the question has 
a universal character. In this time- 
honored form it becomes, ‘What has 
Art to do with reality?”—not just 
American reality but all reality. 
That there is a correspondence be- 
tween Art and what men have 
regarded as real is continually testi- 
fied to throughout history. In one 
way or another Art permeates the 
whole life of mankind. In spite of 
periods of decadence and times of 
abandonment and occasional out- 
right repudiation by various social- 
political and religious powers, it has 
persistently appeared and reappeared 
through the centuries. This would 
not be had Art not in itself some 
basic kind of reality. Without the 
possession of this it could not have 
survived all the different conceptions 
of the nature of reality which at dif- 
ferent times and places men accept- 


ed and lived by. Where does this par- 
ticular artistic reality lie which 
seems to accord itself with nearly all 
of man’s different ideas of the real 
and which in fact persists when 
many of these are no longer believed 
in? 

Just as my practical American 
friends have asked for Art’s reality 
in reference to our American world, 
so no doubt did their parallels in 
ancient Egypt, Babylon and Crete 
ask for it in reference to their 
worlds. We have no record of what 
these men of old concluded, though 
it must have been largely favorable 
to Art because it is mainly through 
the Art they sanctioned and used 
that we know of their existence. 

It is not, however, in the very 
ancient world, but in the later world 
of Greek civilization that we must 
look for our first answers to the ques- 
tion. Here there are records to read. 

The Greeks said that Art was a 
form of imitation. They believed 
that the power and effectiveness of 
Art lay in its reflective capacity. Its 
reality, they said, was a reflection of 
what appeared as real in life. It was 
a mirror held up to the world of 
man’s being. It affected men because 
in it they saw and felt a heightened 
quality in the real substance of that 
world. This seems a quite simple defi- 
nition of Art’s reality—too simple 
almost to be adequate. 

When all their accomplishments 
are considered, however, and in spite 
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of their various social failures such as 
their sanctioning of slavery, the 
Greeks were probably the most com- 
pletely civilized people who have 
ever lived. This is pretty generally 
admitted. What they had to say, 
therefore, cannot be lightly disre- 
garded. They were among the most 
artistically productive of peoples, 
and they were also the profoundest 
of thinkers. Through their philoso- 
phers they thought not only about 
art, but about almost all the basic 
problems which yet confront hu- 
manity. In spite of our modern 
scientific knowledge we have not 
improved upon the Greeks in the 
fundamentals of straight thinking. 
It has even been said that the better 
part of our modern thought is still 
a commentary on theirs. The Greeks 
thought clearly even without the 
elaborate experimental techniques, 
statistical checkings and laboratory 
proofs we use in trying to think to- 
day. Their language was simple, 
generally as simple as that used in 
describing Art. It was simple even 
when the ideas it enclosed were com- 
plex and difficult. The Greek phi- 
losophers are, to date, about the only 
philosophers who can be read with- 
out a lifetime course in jargon. They 
are the best resource, therefore, for 
those in search of basic meanings 
who are not professional philoso- 
phers. Whether they answer their 
problems in a wholly satisfactory 
way for the modern mind, they at 
least state them so they can be un- 
derstood. This is especially true of 
the problems of Art. 


II 
There is no mistaking what the 
Greek philosopher Plato means when 
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in his great work, the Republic, he 
tells us that the artist is “he who 
makes not only vessels of every kind 
but plants and animals, himself and 
all other things.” It is utterly plain 
here that whatever else the artist 
may be, he is a fabricator first of all. 
He is a craftsman like the potter or 
the carpenter—he makes “vessels” of 
every kind, and “likenesses of 
things.” Plato says that the substance 
of what the artist makes may be had 
by “turning a mirror round and 
round.” Although, in this particu- 
lar context, the philosopher is speak- 
ing, possibly, in a somewhat satirical 
vein, he does provide a pointed and 
clear definition of Art itself. In this 
definition, seen in its overall form, 
Art is a mirror-like or reflective 
fabrication, turned on the world of 
experience. 

Elaborating further on this fabri- 
cation and with a poetic pleasure 
which conflicts with his satirical un- 
dertone, Plato says that it reflects 
“the earth and heaven and the things 
which are in heaven or under the 
earth.” Even the gods are included 
in what Art’s mirror can reflect. All 
of this constitutes a pretty big order 
of reflective capacities. Although 
Plato is later prepared to throw 
artists, like lawyers, out of his ideal 
Republic, because he sees their “‘il- 
lusory” passions and interests as dis- 
ruptive to a moral order of things, 
he nevertheless gives to Art itself an 
immense range of powers—greater 
I believe than any thinker on the 
subject would give today. Few would 
now say that Art possesses or ever 
possessed such illusory capacity as to 
be mistaken for a mirror turned on 
the world. 

For the average Greek citizen, 
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however—with the startling objec- 
tivity of his painted sculptures in 
mind, with such stories as that of the 
picture of Appeles, where the birds 
came to peck at painted grapes, in 
mind also, and with a consideration 
of the Greek acceptance of the pe- 
culiar “realities” of their stage—it 
is easy to believe that Plato’s as- 
sumption of Art’s illusory power 
would have seemed reasonable. What 
appeared to be real, even though 
clothed in artistic conventions, was 
real for the imaginative and suscep- 
tible Greek. Whether he accepted 
Plato’s final judgments about the 
evil social effects of Art’s likenesses, 
the average Greek citizen would, no 
doubt, have accepted his notions as 
to their effectiveness and illusory 
power. Art reflected vividly what 
existed, man and his world and the 
gods and their world and all that 
went with these. It reflected them in 
what was taken to be so lifelike a 
way that the reflection could be sub- 
stituted for the reality—just as later 
on, in stories of the Catholic Church, 
we hear of statues of the Saviour or 
of the Virgin being substituted at 
times for the spiritual realities they 
represented. Simple people transfer 
very easily to fabricated objects the 
realities or supposed realities these 
stand for. Such essentially magical 
transfers continue, I am told, even 
to this day in neighboring Mexico. 
In Greece where an advanced civili- 
zation was in close touch with primi- 
tive and barbaric conditions and was 
constantly affected by these, and in 
very intimate ways, through the 
household slave trade, it is plain that 
distinctions between the real and the 
approximately real would be highly 
variable and in the simple popular 
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mind not under very rigid criticism. 
The reality of Art’s images was, 
without doubt, quite fully accepted 
in Greek society. 

With his predominant interest in 
social morality, Plato would never 
have directed so much of his atten- 
tion to Art if Art was not itself a 
profound social fact in the life of his 
time. Plato saw what a truly living 
thing it was to the sensuous Greek 
citizen and how that citizen took its 
images to be true images. The statue 
of Pygmalion which turned to life 
is thus something more than a story. 
Pygmalion’s experience was con- 
tinually occurring in the emotional 
responses of the vivid and sensuous 
Greek people. 

Plato, like so many of those who 
look dubiously at Art today, had in 
him something of the squeamishness 
of the Puritan. He came toward the 
end of Greek expansion in a time of 
social upsets and wavering mores. 
The questions that were in him, like 
the poetic flights of imagination he 
yielded to, were, in grosser forms, 
probably also in the whole body of 
Greek society. Anarchies and tyrani- 
cally-enforced disciplines alternated 
and raised social questions similar in 
many ways to those we face today. 
Luxurious wealth, hopeless poverty, 
cunning legalities, ambitious politi- 
cians grasping for bits of power, 
revolutionary demagogues seeking to 
destroy power, paraded across the 
Greek scene with strange, myster- 
ious, and half-barbaric religious cults 
in which hypnotic illusion and sen- 
sual ecstasy played large parts. In this 
atmosphere serious minded men such 
as Plato and the Socrates for whom 
he was a mouthpiece were compelled 
to hunt for some overall kind of 
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“truth” which might resolve and 
settle things. Socrates and Plato were 
moralists as well as philosophers. The 
instinct for reform was in them. 
And with them as with some other 
later reformers was a substantial 
measure of that narrow intractabil- 
ity about the illusions and emotions 
and inherited habits of ordinary 
men which make up so much of the 
sap of life. They were annoying, 
persistent and disturbing question- 
ers. So disturbing, in the case of 
Socrates, that the Athenians got rid 
of him. 

Although Plato was poetic, pos- 
sessed of mystical leanings and the 
highly zsthetic sensibilities of an 
artist, his moralistic tendencies tri- 
umphed in his:thinking. In the end 
he took the view, made so well 
known by our contemporary totali- 
tarian societies, that Art was in it- 
self a social evil and of no value un- 
less specifically controlled in the in- 
terests of the State. Plato’s views of 
Art made it thus a propaganda in- 
strument for the furtherance of 
policy. Where it fails this purpose, 
it becomes a positive evil. 

To comprehend fully this Platonic 
view toward Art, it is necessary to 
take into consideration, not only 
Plato’s moralistic tendencies, but all 
the instability of his time, the dis- 
appointments he suffered as a poli- 
tician with the rulers of the Greek 
colony city of Syracuse, his certainly 
outraged feelings before the fact 
that Art was highly acceptable to 
the Athenians while the voice of his 
idol Socrates was not, and the final 
fact that the Greek civilization, of 
which Art in all its forms was at the 
very center, was on the decline. 
When all this is seen, Plato’s final 
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distrust of Art is more easily under- 
stood. Art was part and parcel of a 
suciety running into evil ways and 
was therefore evil itself. It defied il- 
lusion and helped to keep men from 
entertaining the “truth,” the Pla- 
tonic “truth,” which might save 
them. But, in spite of himself, Plato 
remains very much the Greek artist. 
His very philosophy must unravel 
itself in a series of vivid scenes. He 
thinks with images, with pictures of 
wild horses and deep caves of illusion, 
and at the end of all his suspicious 
thinking about Art he remains the 
most sublime expositor of the spirit 
of Art who has ever lived. In the Pla- 
tonic vision of ultimate beauty every 
artist must find something of that 
which is in his own deepest yearning 
and which can never be satisfied by 
any material production. 


Ill 

In spite of his ultimate repudia- 
tion of the poetic and artistic man, 
Plato gives to Art an immense range 
both in the extent of its reflections 
and in what it may do to human 
sensibilities by these reflections. He 
never questions the power of Art or 
the reality of its social effects, but 
what he considers the untruthful 
and thus harmful nature of these. 
His final repudiation in the Republic 
is based on Art’s failure to reveal 
what is ultimately true. That which 
like Art was tied to sensuous appear- 
ance was out of place and useless in 
that special world of “true” and 
non-sensuous ideas to which Plato 
was attached. Except as an instru- 
ment it was useless in his ideal so- 
ciety which was to reflect, under 
philosophical guidance, the charac- 
ter of that world. Plato’s denial of 
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Art is a perfectly logical outcome 
of his reduction of all life to a rigid 
moralistic-political scheme. It is one 
of the logical necessities of his philo- 
sophic structure which itself, as in- 
dicated, was in a large measure the 
outcome of the failing morals of his 
time. 

There are moments, however, 
when it is difficult to believe Plato 
is wholly sincere. He strains his argu- 
ment and turns again and again to 
glory in the “appearances” he is pre- 
paring to put out of man’s life. You 
feel there are two Platos, the puri- 
tanical moralist disgusted with the 
way life goes and the sensuous Greek 
who looks with pleasure on life and 
on the images which represent it. 
Certain it is that in a land of mag- 
nificent Art the zsthetically sensi- 
tive Plato did not go about unre- 
sponsive. The famous passage in the 
“Philebus” about “lines and curves 
and the surfaces or solid forms pro- 
duced out of these by lathes and rul- 
ers and squares,” although directed 
to notions of “Absolute” beauty, 
must surely have had its subconscious 
origin through observing these fac- 
tors in the actual structures of 
Greek Art. Though the beauties of 
these structures were relative and 
highly qualified in Plato’s philo- 
sophical language, their geometric 
relationships were physically actual 
and open to his esthetic eye. It 
would be absurd to think that Plato 
could have missed the geometric 
character of proportional experi- 
ments in Greek artistic practice 
when they were all about him from 
his earliest childhood. 

Leaving aside, however, certain 
evidences of inconsistency between 
Plato’s human and zsthetic leanings 
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and his intentions as a philosopher 
and political moralist, we have his 
picture of Art as a reflective or imi- 
tative instrument possessing affective 
powers in society. It is this general 
definition which is significant for the 
purpose of this writing. That he 
finally regarded Art’s affective pow- 
ers as socially evil is not so impor- 
tant for us as that he recognized 
them and for the first time defined 
their nature. He presents Art as a 
fabrication of the same order as ves- 
sels which has the power to reflect 
all that man can see, feel and love in 
the world of perception and imagi- 
nation. He here gets at the very cen- 
ter of the actual nature of Art, that 
is, at the perception plus craftsman- 
ship with which it begins. The final 
Platonic denial of Art’s value is 
actually a denial of the value of per- 
ception itself as well as of Art. As 
such a denial cannot be sustained 
except by denying our common hu- 
manity and accepting the whole of 
Plato’s philosophy clear through to 
its moral and political totalitarian- 
ism, we may lay it aside. 

The doctrine that Art is a reflec- 
tive or imitative instrument, how- 
ever, cannot be laid aside. Since Plato 
stated it, it has been repeated and 
commented upon until it is pro- 
foundly rooted in the minds of men. 
People who have never heard of 
Plato believe it wholly. No doubt it 
was planted in men’s minds before 
the Greek philosopher ever lived. I 
suspect that Egyptians, Babylonians 
and Cretans, as well as Greeks, ac- 
cepted it unconsciously and that 
Plato merely gave it its first clear 
verbal expression. 

In spite of all the qualifying the 
definition has been subjected to by 
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thinkers of more modern times who 
were disturbed by facts it did not 
seem to cover, it is generally accept- 
ed to this day. It crops up in every 
conversation about Art, and every 
lay judgment of Art’s function and 
value, consciously or unconsciously, 
is based upon it. All effective argu- 
ments about my own artistic efforts, 
particularly about my murals in 
public places, have been invariably 
based on whether they were real or 
truthful images. My artist brothers 
in Mexico have had their frescos 
scratched off the wall, not because 
of any geometric or color relation- 
ships there involved, but because of 
a passionate disapproval of the “re- 
alities” they represented. Except for 
a relatively few professors of zs- 
thetics, a few museum cultists, and 
a handful of practicing artists, true 
Art is now, as ever, believed to be an 
imitation or reflection of something 
real in a real world. It must cor- 
respond to what is believed to be real 
to be effective. Among contempo- 
rary thinkers who are of a practical 
turn of mind—among lawyers, poli- 
ticians, economists, newspaper writ- 
ers, even among priests and clergy- 
men with institutional responsibili- 
ties—criticism of Art rests on the 
same base. It must have correspon- 
dences of a satisfactory sort with 
what is taken to be the real. 

The Platonic theory that imita- 
tion or reflection is the primary 
function of Art is then almost uni- 
versally accepted. I do not think it 
can be uprooted even when we 
recognize that there are secondary 
functions involved. It is in line with 
too much historical fact in mature 
artistic form and with basic imita- 
tive propulsions possessed by every 
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child. If Art is to come again into 
an effective social position, the pro- 
fessional artist and theorist of Art 
must needs again make large con- 
cessions to it. Its overall historical 
truth is obvious and patently mani- 
fest in any comprehensive collec- 
tion of objects of Art. 

Modern aesthetic theory, like 
much modern Art, looks with hor- 
hor on the obvious. What is clear 
as day seems trite. This modern re- 
vulsion against the plain and simple 
emanates from an artistic cultism 
with whose psychological and social 
causes I shall deal later, but which is 
devoted mainly to playing with all 
sorts of obscure and tenuous side is- 
sues. This is not to say that modern 
Art deals only with side issues. Many 
of the issues of modern Art may turn 
out to be permanently consequen- 
tial, but there is a tendency in theo- 
rizing about them to prejudice this 
fact by attributing to them more 
than they can bear or by associating 
them with pretensions which make 
them seem foolish. 

Modern Art is not nearly so much 
at fault here as are the critics and 
theorizers who interpret it and so 
blow up its more obscure sides that 
these appear of primary importance. 
Modern Art when it reaches the 
status of significant Art is not es- 
sentially different from any other 
Art and must find its relations to 
reality in plain rather than obscure 
facts. To answer the question with 
which this chapter starts, whether 
it refers to “modern” Art or any 
other Art, we need, in the words of 
Justice Holmes, “more education in 
the obvious and less elucidation of 
the obscure.” 

To explain what is obvious is not 
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so easy as to accept it. This is par- 
ticularly true of the imitative or 
reflective function of Art which, 
along with its general popular ac- 
ceptance, also carries a train of ideas 
and judgments of a complicated and 
far reaching nature. With the over- 
all belief in the general correctness 
of the Greek definition of Art, we 
have inherited from Plato, as well 
as from dozens of his successors, a 
mass of speculations about Art’s 
value and social purpose. These lat- 
ter have obscured the basic realities 
of Art almost as much as Art’s own 
peripheral obscurities. 


IV 

I have indicated that Plato passed 
a negative judgment about Art at 
the same time that he defined it. He 
condemned it not because of its hu- 
man reality, to which he attests, but 
because it failed to reflect the kind 
of superior reality which he, as phi- 
losopher, envisaged as an ultimately 
true reality. 

At the risk of getting much 
deeper into the field of philosophy 
than my information and training 
warrant, I shall have to consider this 
superior Platonic reality. It sticks to 
Art in all sorts of ways and crops up 
continually in judgments about Art 
not only among the educated but in 
naive ways in the run of the popu- 
lace. 

Plato’s true reality, we must re- 
member, was not to be found in di- 
rect experience. It existed beyond 
such experience in a realm of ideas. 
It was beyond demonstration and 
could be apprehended only by think- 
ing about it. It was in fact reached 
by Plato himself through a logic of 
grammar, through a dialectic pro- 
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cess where verbal contradictions, 
played against one another, demand- 
ed explanations further and further 
removed from common experience. 
It spurned worldly appearance as il- 
lusory and misleading, and treated 
the senses as evil. Viewed in its rigor- 
ous totality, it was a denial of the 
reality of life as ordinary lifeloving 
humanity savoured it. 

Along with some of the popular 
Greco-Oriental mysteries of the Hel- 
lenic World, of which it has been 
called a sort of intellectual counter- 
part, Plato’s superior reality pene- 
trated deeply into the thought of the 
early Christian Church and through 
that into our own modern world. 
With it came also a spear point of 
the Platonic suspicion about the 
value of Art in relation to this re- 
ality. How was that which was tied 
to earthly perception to represent a 
reality which was above and beyond 
it? Was it proper even to attempt 
such representation? 

Plato’s morally tinctured judg- 
ments about Art and reality not only 
penetrated Christianity but provided 
intellectual support for a good many 
of the Church’s iconoclastic out- 
bursts. They went along with the 
old Jewish aversion to images, pro- 
claimed in the Second Command- 
ment, which was inherited by Chris- 
tianity and strongly felt even after 
the Catholic Church had established 
its complete doctrine, its ritual, its 
temporal power and had produced 
its great Art. This aversion was 
afterwards to rise vividly in some of 
the Protestant rebellions against the 
Church. 

Plato’s realm of pure ideas, where 
alone reality could be found, was a 
pagan parallel to the Christian Au- 
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gustines’ City of God where alone 
a real Truth dwelt. Augustine 
was, no doubt, directly influenced 
by Platonic thought. Perhaps all the 
philosophic theologians of the early 
Church can be called Platonists, for 
from the beginning they appear to 
have agreed with Plato that only 
such Truth as was beyond the illu- 
sions of worldly perception was real- 
ly consequential. What did not re- 
flect such Truth was likely to be 
tinctured with evil. There is much 
of Plato in late Judaic thinking and 
it is possible that Platonic ideas en- 
tered the Christian Church not only 
directly but as a Judaic inheritance. 
In any case, there was among the 
thinking fathers of the early Church 
an amalgamation of Jewish and Pla- 
tonic suspicion about the possibility 
and the propriety of representing 
God’s reality with sensuous images. 
This intellectual amalgamation, 
however, must certainly have had 
many opponents among the faith- 
ful. Did not God say in the Sacred 
Book, “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” If this 
were literally taken, and surely there 
were early fundamentalists, why 
could God not be represented? If 
man was in God’s image, was not 
God, in a way, in man’s image? 
Over this theoretical business the 
early Church must have fought some 
grim battles. All around the Church 
was a world of images believed in 
and loved not only by the aristo- 
cratic and zxsthetic-minded pagans, 
but by the very common people to 
whom the Church in its march to 
power must appeal. In the shrines of 
the more dominant pagan religions 
from ancient days, statues and paint- 
ings had introduced worshippers into 
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their final communion with the gods 
and goddesses. Art, human and 
sensuous, stood on the threshold of 
every temple reflecting the spiritual 
things within. At times Art’s images 
became these things and received the 
sacrifices meant for them. Without 
an image to tell about it, how could 
the common man know what was 
the likeness of God? And how could 
there be a God who had no likeness, 
no body to be reflected? What kind 
of a God was he who had no face, 
or son of God who was only a Gali- 
lean ghost? 

The Church faced a practical is- 
sue here. This issue was the life of 
the Church on earth. Sensibly, but 
with many an unrecorded internal 
schism, no doubt, she yielded to the 
human custom about and in face of 
the ancient Jewish prejudices, and 
the infiltrations of the Greek Plato 
brought sensuously perceptible im- 
ages into her temples. She yielded to 
Art and with it to the old anthro- 
pomorphism which saw and imaged 
its gods and goddesses simply as ex- 
alted men and women. The Church’s 
virgin mother became the universal 
mother-goddess, known in various 
forms and names to all the East, her 
Jesus the universal Dionysiac son 
and bridegroom and sacrificed inter- 
cessor, and her God the powerful and 
unpredictable Father of Gods who 
in a world fenced in by the even 
more unpredictable possibilities of a 
rising barbaric force offered an un- 
derstandable, because human, hope 
for protection and peace. All these 
anthropomorphic forms could be 
readily visualized in terms of ordi- 
nary perception and represented by 
esthetic images acceptable to the 
Greek-inspired civilizations in which 
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the Church was rising. The images 
of the old gods of Greece, although 
now represented by a somewhat de- 
cadent and unskillful Art, had their 
names changed, and entered the 
Church bringing their devotees 
along. Artemis, Dionysos and Apollo 
and the Persian Mithra, too found a 
new home in the temples of Jesus. 

Back in the inner sanctuaries of 
the learned and _intellectually-dis- 
posed churchly Fathers, this Chris- 
tian return to an open anthropo- 
morphism was regarded, no doubt, 
simply as an expedient. It was a con- 
cession, as were possibly all the more 
pagan rituals of the Church, to pre- 
vailing human needs for zsthetic 
representation, for emotion-gener- 
ating objects and performances. The 
Christian Church, seeking its early 
power in the warm sensuous Hel- 
lenic-Asiatic world, had to adapt it- 
self to that world. Out of this adap- 
tation came little by little the Chris- 
tian Arts of Alexandria, of the Ro- 
man Catacombs, of Byzantium, and 
finally of the Catholic Church of 
Europe, which turned the abstract 
“realities” of the City of God into 
human realities of love and sorrow 
and devotion. 

But back of this humanizing of 
Christianity, the Platonic view 
that consequential reality—in the 
Church’s language, the reality of 
God—was beyond perceptual ex- 
perience and therefore objective rep- 
resentation, remained. Art could not 
truly reflect that reality. There re- 
mained also the notion, submerged in 
the great days of the Church, but 
breaking out again and again, and 
strongly in the days of the Protestant 
rebellion, that because of this, Art 
was somehow evil or trivial. The 
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Protestant repudiation of visual 
imagery, particularly the Puritan re- 
pudiation, was based on this notion. 
In Puritan countries where Art sur- 
vived at all it was pushed aside as 
utterly inadequate in the face of 
God’s reality. Puritanism took the 
practical view that, as the images of 
Art were unable to help directly in 
knowing God, the true reality, they 
were superfluous. 

With the spread of Puritanism in 
Western Europe, the repudiation of 
artistic imagery as a social factor of 
any consequence became general. 
Such imagery was worldly illusion 
and, for serious men, could not even 
be accorded the symbolical values it 
had for Catholic thinkers, who 
though they did not really believe in 
its power to reflect God’s reality yet 
admitted it as an effective human 
symbol thereof. The Catholics said, 
following their sixth century Greg- 
ory (the Great), that it was possible 
to learn from the language of ar- 
tistic imagery what ought to be wor- 
shipped. The Protestants by and 
large said that it was not. They be- 
lieved that each man had to learn of 
God and God’s reality in his own 
secret individual soul and that neith- 
er priest, communal ritual, or zxs- 
thetic symbol could help. In such an 
atmosphere the reality of Art natur- 
ally had no place. It was no more, 
in fact, a reality. 

Protestantism in its threefold 
form of Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and Puritanism rose with the rise of 
the trading cities of Europe and with 
the individualistic business enter- 
prises of their citizens. Protestantism 
may have been, as many hold, a 
function of the expansion of this 
individualistic activity. Its largely 
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accepted practical view that the 
shortest and quickest way to get at 
God is the best way and that an ugly 
way is as good as a beautiful one, 
certainly coincides with the practi- 
cal business spirit where success alone 
is the ultimate human test. What- 
ever the generic relations between 
Protestantism and the changing 
world in which it was born, the suc- 
cess of its final Puritan emphasis on 
the need and right of the individual 
to approach God without intermedi- 
aries broke the large communal 
spirit which was sustained by the 
Catholic “universal church” where 
God was approached through rituals 
in which all society participated and 
in surroundings where his mystery 
was symbolized in beautiful and 
spiritually inspiring objects. It broke 
at the same time the functional posi- 
tion which Art maintained in Euro- 
pean society as a whole. 


Protestantism, rising Business En- 
terprise and Individualism did not 
come into the modern world alone. 
Along with them came Science and 
the Scientific Spirit. The new re- 


ligious views provided for the 
growth of that spirit by releasing 
man from his subservient position to 
orthodox churchly law which had 
attempted to define not only God’s 
reality but common earthly reality 
too, even the reality of economic 
transactions and scientific experi- 
ments and deductions. With the 
growth of scientific attitudes there 
came in time the right to question 
God, even eventually the right safe- 
ly to deny his existence. Thus God’s 
reality in the new free and increas- 
ingly scientific and mechanical 
world devoted to physical invention 
and business enterprise finally re- 
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ceived only a perfunctory Sunday 
gesture. It like Art was no longer 
really believed in. The reality of 
Science was substituted for God’s 
among those who were building the 
substance of the modern world. 
God’s and Plato’s mystic realities 
both went down the drain pipes of 
neglect in the new laboratories 
where precision instruments were 
extending the areas of man’s percep- 
tion. It was Plato’s pupil Aristotle, 
in spirit if not actually in a mechani- 
cal sense, who was now in intellec- 
tual harmony with reality. Aristotle 
took over that realm from which the 
Catholic Church, although it had 
turned his conclusions about the 
physical world into sanctified dog- 
ma, had excluded him. As a devotee 
of scientific classification, even 
though without the accurate meas- 
urements of modern Science, it was 
he rather than Plato who best point- 
ed the way to ultimate Truth, to 
final reality, in the new world. The 
difference between Plato and Aris- 
totle in the orthodox Catholic sense, 
and in a practical sense as well, is 
perfectly expressed by the artist 
Raphael in the great Vatican fresco, 
“The School of Athens.” In this fa- 
mous work Plato points upwards to 
Heaven, Aristotle down to the earth 
in a gesture prophetic of what was 
to occur in man’s new search for 
reality. 

In contradiction to Plato Aris- 
totle, as Raphael suggests, tied re- 
ality to physical existences. For him 
there was “no Form without mat- 
ter,” no reality, that is, of a purely 
conceptual nature. Concepts became 
realities only when they were per- 
ceived to exist in material forms. 
How could ideas of things exist if 
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they did not somewhere take tan- 
gible shape? They could not exist 
in the apparent Aristotelian answer, 
and could not even be accepted un- 
til a tangible shape was found for 
them. This is the modern scientific 
view where concepts become reali- 
ties through objective experimental 
verification. By bringing reality back 
into the physical world, into that 
world of perception on which Art, 
as Plato correctly saw, is almost 
wholly dependent, would it not seem 
that Art would stand to gain? In a 
world convinced that reality lay in 
material substances, would it not 
seem that Art which deals, primarily, 
with such substances could reflect 
the truly real? 

At first glance it would appear 
so. Certain it is that the seculariza- 
tion of Art in the late 15th and in 
the 16th centuries produced both a 
greater perceptive realism and a 
greater popular belief in the spiritual 
adequacy of that realism than had 
existed since the days of the Greeks. 
Painting in particular with its new 
and scientific perspective knowl- 
edge, with its enlarged grasp of the 
elements of spatial composition, 
openly asserted that its reality was 
equal, if not to God’s, at least to 
that of the priests and fathers who 
interpreted and protected God’s re- 
ality. And many of these priests and 
fathers, grown at this time into 
worldly lovers of the substantial 
beauties and powers of life, agreed. 
There was, however, a limit to Art’s 
power to encompass the new world. 
The reality of physical substance 
which took the place of God’s and 
Plato’s reality turned out in time to 
be just as removed from appear- 
ances. Whether the world moved 
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around the sun or the sun around 
the world could not be ascertained 
from Art’s reflections, no matter 
how extended its new techniques. 
Art could advance in the first sub- 
stitution of a physical for a spiritual 
reality, and did advance, especially 
in painting, to the very heights of 
historic accomplishment, but 
it could not follow as that physical 
reality retreated further and further 
from the grasp of common percep- 
tion and became a matter of celestial 
mathematics and microscopic labo- 
ratory tests. Today, with the last 
advances of physics in mind, Art has 
a lesser claim to represent what is 
ultimately real than ever in its his- 
tory. It cannot even pretend in the 
Gregorian fashion to stand as a 
symbol thereof. 


V 

How then can we account for 
Art’s modern survival and, beyond, 
for the apparent rise of interest in 
it here in the scientific and mechani- 
cal United States? With our inheri- 
tance of Puritan individualism and 
material practicality, both of which 
denied Art from the beginning, and 
our long and utter devotion to the 
belief that what was worth most for 
man’s daily life lay in money-mak- 
ing and scientifically-produced and 
directed mechanisms, how can we 
account for our current attention to 
Art? We can only account for it by 
the fact that both Protestant indi- 
vidualism, with the bald egotistic 
and often grossly perverted practi- 
calism accompanying it, and science 
with its experimentally verified 
truths and high speed machines have 
failed to make a world in which hu- 
man beings, even in this rich land 
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of America, are really at ease. Un- 
consciously perhaps, but with grow- 
ing emphasis, man is asking in Amer- 
ica as elsewhere, “What is the human 
use of a reality you cannot see and 
feel with your senses or of the prac- 
tical mechanisms therefrom derived 
which destroy as much as they pro- 
duce and throw, in addition, a per- 
petual shadow of fear over the 
world?” “Have we gained,” the 
query goes, “by substituting for 
God’s realities those of Science, 
which for all they produce in the 
way of practical mechanisms end up 
finally with an empty and humanly 
meaningless space-time in the ulti- 
mate void of which the human spirit 
becomes a mere spurt of electrical 
energy, a nothing from nothing, 
destined to nothing? Have we gained 
when we substitute for Plato’s dream 
of a world under the authority of 
mystic philosophers a world ap- 
parently destined, in large part, to 
fall under the authority of bru- 
tally materialistic dictators who 
in the name of Science and man’s 
future salvation on earth are willing 
to turn the present earth into a slave 
camp? Can any form of practicalism 
cure the social evils which have ac- 
cumulated in our western world 
since the Protestant release of the 
individual soul from the communal- 
ly shared spiritualities of the mother 
Christian Church?” For all of its 
own evils this Church with its 
ancient experience of humanity was 
a spiritual check on man’s apparent- 
ly innate tendencies toward violence 
and divergency. Even today, with 
most of its spirituality gone, with 
the creative impulse to expression in 
Art that was a significant part of 
this spirituality gone too, the mem- 
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ory of its once unifying force per- 
sists and sets up yearnings in the 
thoughts of modern men who re- 
member that in its best days the 
Catholic Church provided both 
unity and a large personal freedom, 
and beyond that a sense of design 
and purpose in the universe which, 
if scientifically illusory, had at least 
a generally comprehensible human 
meaning. 

Contrasting the memory of a re- 
ligious world with the world of the 
modern scientist, man finds himself 
in a questionable position. Insofar 
as his human self is concerned, 
science offers no reality at all, only 
a world of mysterious happenings, 
some vast, some minute, but in their 
infinite expansions and regressions 
all ultimately beyond the reach of 
human meaning. God’s heaven and 
Plato’s realm of ideas, however ab- 
stract they could become, were of 
the human mind, what reality they 
had was a human reality. The facts 
of Science, if they are indeed facts, 
are from outside the human mind 
and can be grasped by that mind 
only in a very partial way. They 
have human reality not in them- 
selves but as their movements set up 
perceptible activities in the material 
substances about us. Beyond each of 
Science’s facts are others, infinitely 
strung out apparently, and in the 
end beyond observation or the power 
of man’s comprehension. The long 
scientific search for Truth has ended 
with the discovery that there is no 
Truth outside the human mind it- 
self. We are perhaps seeing the end 
of an era, the end of a long blind 
confidence in scientific progress. We 
are learning again perhaps that what 
is valuable for man, what is mean- 
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ingful for him, what is hopeful, is 
not in the outside world but in him- 
self and that man’s salvation lies ulti- 
mately in wisdom about that self 
rather than in knowledge of what is 
outside of it! 

Men of Science themselves have 
lost their assurance of yesterday. 
Some of them are even prepared to 
go back to God’s realities as more 
dependable than their own. We are 
in a time of confusion, of soul 
searching and doubt. In this welter 
men all over the world are turning 
backwards into the past for solu- 
tions. They are turning back to 
brute primitive force on the one 
hand and on the other to some of 
their ancient humanities. Among 


these latter the simple human reali- 
ties of Art loom up. They are a 
natural refuge for the human spirit 
even in practical and over-mechan- 


ized America. 


VI 

I have attempted to show how 
Plato defined Art and why he and 
his various brother moralists of later 
times repudiated it. I have touched 
upon the views of his successor Aris- 
totle, but not specifically with re- 
gard to a definition of Art. Aristotle 
added very considerably to Plato in 
this matter. The creative and formal 
character of Art’s reflecting instru- 
ment is implicit in Plato’s picture. 
Form was, as a matter of fact, an 
inescapable factor in Greek thought 
about anything. The word for 
‘idea’? was synonymous with 
“form,” an idea was form, a concept 
was a form, and in no important way 
different in accepted parlance, so 
Greek scholars say, from the form 
of a statue or a chair. Thus neces- 
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sarily the Platonic reflective instru- 
ment that was art must, like the 
potter’s vessel, or the very treatise 
of the Republic itself, exist through 
form. 

But in spite of Plato’s inescapable 
linguistic recognition of the formal 
nature of Art and the creative acts 
involved, it was Aristotle who 
brought these factors clearly into 
the open. Aristotle accepted the Pla- 
tonic view that Art was imitative 
and reflective, but he knew there 
was more involved in the act of re- 
flecting or imitating than Plato ad- 
mitted. Art might be a mirror, but 
it was a peculiar kind of one and 
one which had to be recreated for 
every new reflection. Plato, allying 
Art with the handicrafts, saw it as 
a fabrication, but he failed to elabo- 
rate on the very special character it 
had as such. It is in Aristotle’s con- 
sideration of the Art of Tragedy 
that we find the full story. Although 
there is a tendency among some 
thinkers today to minimize its im- 
portance, Aristotle’s “Poetics” gives 
us the first complete and unbiased 
picture of Art as Art. While experi- 
ence has shown the poetics cannot 
be used as any rule or formula for 
creating Art, it does, by considering 
the formal, relational aspects of ac- 
tion, character and plot in Tragedy, 
set Art up in its true constructive 
and creative character. Aristotle 
made it clear that a creative act had 
to be performed before reflection of 
any kind was possible. He saw that 
Art was not a passive reflection of 
something, as Plato seemed at times 
to believe, but a creative act of re- 
flecting through orderly construc- 
tions. Invention, composition, the 
necessity of establishing an objective 
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unity in the variety of both ma- 
terial substances and reflected per- 
ceptions involved, took their true 
importance. Although the “Poetics” 
deals primarily with a literary and 
dramatic art it states the case for all 
Art. It establishes the primacy of 
created Form in Art’s kind of 
reality. 

Aristotle objected to Plato’s moral 
condemnation of the Arts. Art has 
nothing to do with moral lessons, he 
intimated, but exists on its own 
plane and must be accepted for its 
own functions. Its purpose was to 
reveal man to himself by represent- 
ing his human perceptions with their 
accompanying passions and emo- 
tions. It did not corrupt the soul as 
the moral Plato had it, but sensitized, 
cleansed and gave pleasure to it. 
With all this acceptance of Art and 
clear understanding of its processes 
Aristotle nevertheless accorded it a 
final meaning which has led, in its 
various adaptations, to much theo- 
retical obscurity. 

In opposition to Plato who said 
that Art reflected only particular 
appearances, Aristotle said that what 
Art really reflected was the eternal 
and universal of which these were 
but parts. This is a large order. In a 
certain sense it is true, as we shall 
see, but it is not true in the sense 
in which it is generally taken. It is 
a part of Aristotle’s general concep- 
tion of the nature of things, of his 
system, to which his zxsthetics, nat- 
urally, must needs be fitted. And 
yet, taken as it is, it is a strange 
fitting because, again in opposition 
to Plato, Aristotle’s conceptions of 
the true and real lay in the concrete 
actuality of things. The substance 
of the real was to be found in the 
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reality of concrete particulars and 
not in any fuzzy realm of untouch- 
able Ideas. But there was neverthe- 
less a universal reality which existed 
in the overall Form of things. This 
reality, to put it roughly and per- 
haps not with the philosophic ac- 
curacy demanded, was not to be 
found in any of the particulars of 
perception, however concretely and 
primarily real, but in a sort of sum- 
ming up of such particulars. The 
final reality of an organism was in 
its total life. A man could be grasped 
as a full reality only by grasping the 
whole of his progress from the womb 
to death. He was a “real” man at no 
one moment of his career but in the 
total series of actions, “becomings,” 
which his career provided. Now 
though this kind of ultimate reality 
has a more practical common sense 
sort of character than Plato’s it 
would be just as far beyond the 
power of Art to imitate or reflect. 
No picture or statue or poem could 
be fashioned which would cover the 
totalities involved. 

What Aristotle really means when 
he states that Art deals in universals 
can possibly be pictured as follows. 
A sculptor makes a statue of a par- 
ticular man. This statue progresses 
by the organization, the unification 
and arrangement of a number of 
particular perceptions and processes 
and materials until it ends in a Form 
quite distinct from these. As a Form 
it becomes a thing, quite possibly 
valuable in itself, and has a reality 
which is entirely independent of the 
particular man who was its model, 
whose existence it set out originally 
to reflect. Its reality can persist when 
the particular perceptions it was 
built up on are gone. It can repre- 
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sent man just as well as a man and 
can do so as long as it holds together. 
It can also represent God’s perpetu- 
ity if God is envisaged in the image 
of man. The Apollo Belvidere is the 
eternal Apollo. He is also universal 
and timeless young man. He is this 
primarily through the permanence 
of his Form. Art’s universality lies, 
then, not in the reflections on which 
it is based, which are necessarily sub- 
jective and particular, but in the 
Form which encloses these. Even this 
Form, however, is a particular in the 
overall history of forms and depends 
on its particularism for its distinc- 
tive place therein. This picture of 
Art’s universality fits Aristotle’s 
metaphysical dictum that ‘Form” 
and the particularities of “‘Matter” 
are inseparable and it is also in line 
with the plain fact that works of 
Art, whatever “universals” they 
carry, are different from one an- 
other. 

In spite of their divergent views 
as to its social value both Plato and 
Aristotle indicated that Art was in- 
separable from direct experiences in 
the flow of life. The reality of Art 
for both comes into being by reflect- 
ing such experiences. Thus no mat- 
ter how universally valid the form 
of Art becomes, it must have its 
origin in some particular, and of 
course vivid, perceptive responses. 
These responses, although they are 
by necessity private, must be capable 
of possessing a public meaning when 
they are enclosed in form. Otherwise 
the work of Art will fail to affect, 
move, cleanse or entertain. Nowhere 
in ancient thought is it assumed, as 
in our modern individualistic world, 
that the artist works for himself. He 
produces, in the classic sense, to affect 
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others. He mirrors the world that 
his brothers may see its wonder. He 
has, for good or evil, a social func- 
tion. He has with Aristotle almost 
an innate responsibility to the social 
culture in whose midst he creates. 
The nature of his perceptions, how- 
ever private, are largely determined 
by his cultural surroundings. Greek 
art must be Greek not barbarian. 
The meanings which his forms en- 
close are thus cultural expressions, 
although, because they are essential- 
ly human, they may find validity 
beyond the culture of their origin. 
Greek Art has a universal value, but 
the realities of experience which 
promoted it were Greek experiences, 
held within the locals of Greek cul- 
ture. This kind of localism is true 
of all great Art. Art’s reality is based 
upon the particulars of socially con- 
ditioned experience even though the 
form this reality takes may be uni- 
versally valid. Current zxsthetic spec- 
ulation tends to overlook this fact, 
but it is exceedingly important for 
the creative artist who must find 
himself in the culture to which he 
belongs or never find himself at all. 
Modern Science—with its demon- 
stration of the universality of its 
methods and findings plus a grow- 
ing sense among intelligent people 
everywhere today that something 
parallel to “scientific universality” 
must be found in the political world 
if man is to survive the curse of his 
new scientific instruments—has 
given to the word “universal” a sig- 
nificance reaching far beyond its 
place in philosophy or art. Universal 
man is no more quite a philosophical 
abstraction. He is something to be 
attained in a practical world of 
things and operations. Universal de- 
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mocracy looms up in the distance, a 
far distance yet, as a potential. As 
the conception of universality takes 
on the color of a political reality it 
draws attachments and allegiances 
which are impregnated with strict- 
ly political emotions. National 
sovereignties, national aspirations, 
isolationist tendencies, localisms of 
any sort, while they are in fact 
everywhere adhered to, yet have a 
suspicious odor in the frame of 
world ideals. The particularities of 
nations, peoples, races, are seen 
among idealists as stumbling blocks 
to “progress” and universal peace. 
All particularities, seen against man’s 
new dreams of an international and 
universal parliament of man, are sus- 
pect. The particularities even of Art, 
and of artists too, have been given 
a bad name among thinkers who par- 
ticipate in the dream of world unity. 

All of this, while commendable 
from an overall human viewpoint, 
has adversely affected Art by lead- 
ing it from the only realities with 
which it is equipped to deal, the 
realities of ordinary emotionally en- 
veloped and environmentally condi- 
tioned human perception. Without 
these realities the very universalism 
advocated for Art becomes a kind 
of empty pseudo-scientific process 
a process which gets nowhere and 
gives nothing except to a few cult- 
ists who are devoted to process for 
itself or for the strictly private 
energy releases it may occasion. A 
true and lasting Art, which is cap- 
able of moving men and meaning 
something to them, is the outcome 
of responses to particular things, 
events and situations coming up in 
the actual flow of social life. Man 
does not live alone and remain man. 
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As a matter of fact he is man rather 
than beast mainly through his social 
relations, through being part and 
parcel of a society and through 
sharing the meanings of that society. 
The artist’s responses, essentially 
private as they must be, even when 
conditioned by social beliefs and 
socially shared habits, are through 
Art turned into public forms which, 
if distinct enough in objective char- 
acter and poignant enough in human 
appeal, may become universals. But 
these forms must originate in emo- 
tionally charged responses to the par- 
ticulars of life. It is there that they 
get their distinction, their poignancy 
and their reality. One does not love 
woman but @ woman, at least when 
the love is actualized and made cap- 
able of objective demonstration. One 
does not find the beauty of a flower 
in the knowledge patterns of botany, 
which alone can give a scientifically 
true “universal” of the flower, but 
in the sensuous patterns of the 
flower’s immediate existence. It is 
this kind of particular and imme- 
diate existence which establishes both 
significant Art form and the reality 
it encloses. The emotional savour of 
existence is the only reality Art re- 
flects, even though in the sublima- 
tions of its Form it creates new 
paralleling realities which generate 
new savours. Thus, it is on the base 
of an immediate emotion-arousing 
perception of the concretely real, in 
time and place, whatever that may 
come to be in universally acceptable 
Form, that Art finally depends. 
Hokusai’s famous wave is a universal 
wave perhaps but it came out of the 
sea of Japan just as Raphael’s uni- 
versal madonnas came out of the 
face of Renaissance Italy. 
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Vil 

Art’s reality is then, it appears, a 
very simple reality. If you are a 
bigoted and rigid Puritan, a 
thoroughgoing Platonist, or a strict 
modern scientist it is no reality at 
all. But insofar as our common hu- 
manity is concerned it is a very im- 
portant one. 

The sap of life is found and sav- 
oured in its daily flow. Passionate 
love, when it is truly real, is not an 
idea but a feeling attached to a par- 
ticular existence and attached, 
among other things, to that exis- 
tence’s outward and sensible mani- 
festations. You may love with your 
soul, if you please, but unless your 
love is attached to a living male or 
female you are missing the heart of 
things. Man is man, tied to the soil 
of this earth, and while it is true 
that he cannot live by bread alone, 
bread he must have to live at all. He 
must find his nourishment, even the 
larger part of his spiritual nourish- 
ment, in his responses to the things 
and situations of the world of his 
sensible being. The only certain value 
of life, as the German Goethe said, 
lies in possessing it, in being of 
it, in feeling its occurrences. The 
most important thing in life is life 
itself. 

There is no sure indication that 
life as we know it exists any place 
in the universe save on the soil of 
our earth. There is no certitude that 
once lost it will ever be found again. 
Although man looks with repug- 
nance on his utter obliteration and 
has built up many hopes of escape, 
considered probabilities are heavily 
arrayed against him. Although all 
the saviour gods of his religions have 
spoken of his immortality, man must 
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face the fact that the dream of an- 
other life after death is a mystic 
dream. This however does not make 
it a fraud or a lie, for the urge 
which occasions the dream is a hu- 
man reality and gives reality to the 
dream. In the same way God be- 
comes real and true. God, either in 
his single or multiple forms, is as 
real, nay more real, in a human sense 
than the “realities” of physical 
science to the search of which we 
moderns are now so devoted. These 
latter, as before noted, are out of the 
realm of our sense perceptions and 
our human emotions, out of the 
reach of our direct experiences. The 
realities of God have been and may 
be directly felt just as the qualities 
of a flower or the vast extensions of 
a starry night may be felt, or as love 
for another may be felt. 

It is our feeling rather than our 
knowledge which keeps us in tune 
with life and lets us savour our par- 
ticipation in its mystery. You must 
“know” life as in the Biblical sense 
you “know” a woman or your 
knowledge is without consequence to 
you and you have lived in vain. It 
is with the felt realities of our liv- 
ing rather than in abstract descrip- 
tions thereof that Art finds its place. 
The reality of Art like the reality of 
God, when He is emotionally actual- 
ized, comes from within our own 
human selves. 

Such difficult intellectual subtle- 
ties as ultimate reality and truth 
came late to man. They are not, con- 
sidering the full span of his years, 
very ancient inheritances or very im- 
portant in the actualities of his daily 
life. This daily life was lived and 
fully expressed in the Forms of Art 
long before philosophers began log- 
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ically ordering their thoughts about 
finalities. In Greece, Art had reached 
the peak of its Greek evolution be- 
fore thinkers began dissecting it, 
condemning it, or providing elabo- 
rate excuses for its existence. It had 
operated generation after genera- 
tion, and with full success, in ex- 
pressing and formulating the com- 
plex life responses of the imaginative, 
intelligent and poetic Greeks, as well 
as those of their predecessors in 
civilization. It had done this by sim- 
ply affirming the human value of 
what was and what seemed to be. It 
reflected the savour of life—not the 
truth of life as it could be logically 
deduced or scientifically demon- 
strated, but the taste of life as it 
was lived. It reflected the illusions 
of life, too, those dreams which peo- 
ple must always attach to life’s palp- 
able existences and which give these 
emotional richness. What seems to 
be is as real sometimes for humanity 
as that which can be proved actually 
to be—as real, that is, for human 
emotions. If it seemed to the Greek 
that Apollo might sit at times in the 
neighboring oak grove, or that a 
pretty nymph might be bathing in 
the cool stream below, or that Zeus 
and his heavenly companions were 
feasting above the mountain thun- 
derheads, then there they were, in 
all their poetic reality, figures of life 
as emotionally real as the human 
beings in whose images they were 
made. Greek Art gave back to the 
Greeks, as Plato said, “Heaven and 
the things which are in Heaven or 
under the earth—and the Gods,” as 
well as the immediately concrete, 
humanly conditioned things which 
told how the things of dream should 
appear. 
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Vil 

Before Art can really enter into 
the common sense realities of our 
practical American world, the 
American mind must get itself 
accustomed to the fact that the 
reflections of Art and the forms 
of Art and the realities of Art 
have nothing to do with Truth 
in any scientifically provable sense. 
Scientifically provable reality is not 
the reality of Art and cannot even 
provide an atmosphere for Art’s 
operations. Greater Art was made 
when men believed the earth flat 
than after they knew it was round. 
This fact may be relieved somewhat 
of its apparent outrageousness if our 
practical American will remember 
that even in practical America it is 
not the verified truth of a proposi- 
tion, but what is emotionally at- 
tached to it, that moves the major- 
ity of men to action. These are 
moved to act, for instance, as Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Jews, Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists gr as Commu- 
nists too, not by any proven or 
scientifically demonstrated truths, 
but by emotional allegiances to what 
seems to be true or right or expedient 
under the propulsions of their emo- 
tions and conditioned belief habits. 
A little realistic concentration on 
the actual nature of life, as men live 
it, may well help in excusing the na- 
ture of Art. A man who has power, 
votes to keep it. A man who has not, 
votes to get it. Neither are usually 
interested in the ultimate truth of 
things or even whether their votes 
have the slightest bearing on dem- 
onstrable economic and _ political 
crisis which these votes affect—and 
at times determine—in society as a 
whole. Truth in any final or prov- 
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able sense does not determine the 
reality of the things by which man 
actually lives. Your beloved may not 
be truly beautiful but if you think 
she is, that is enough. God cannot be 
demonstrated, but about the reality 
of His existence in human emotions 
there is no question. Even a denial of 
God attests Him. Were He only, as 
some hold, a function of the evolu- 
tion of grammar, His reality would 
still maintain itself because whatever 
His origin He supplies an emotion- 
ally satisfying answer to the impene- 
trable mystery of our being. The 
real content of human life is not yet 
on the laboratory table. This may 
be too bad, but it is a fact. 

Neither is Art on the laboratory 
table, even though some pretend to 
believe it to be. Its realities when 
they exist are humanly simple, are 
very ancient, and are true realities 
only when they are poignant, sug- 
gestive, emotionally compelling, or 
when they seem beautiful or appro- 
priate or in the likeness of familiar 
experience. They are the realities of 
ordinary, if sensitized, human per- 
ception. They are not profound in a 
philosophical sense or true in a scien- 
tific sense. But they are deeply real 
nevertheless. They are real in the 
sense that the color of a flower is 
real, or the configurations of a be- 
loved’s face, or the beauty of a child 
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for its mother, or the sacrifice of 
Christ for a believing Christian are 
real. They are real when responsive 
emotions say they are so and are 
thus of the very bone and blood of 
man’s life which truly exists, let 
me say again, only when it is felt 
to exist. 

With such realities it should be 
obvious that there must always be 
divergencies of attachment and 
value-accordance to the forms of 
Art, and some obscurity in the dis- 
cussion of Art. You may explain and 
explain, but Art will always be what 
each true lover of Art makes it. The 
reality of Art must always rest on 
the particular reality which each 
particular human being finds in or 
makes of a particular form of Art. 
The social value of Art lies in its 
power to unite men when they dis- 
cover that their human particulari- 
ties, different as these may be, 
wrapped, as they must be, in private 
emotions, are united in a particular 
shared public object. As this social 
function is extended over time and 
space, over years and in different 
societies, Art becomes a true uni- 
versal. This universal is humanly 
greater than any to be expected of 
Science because it is permanent and 
unaffected by the exigencies of 
progress. It is to be noted also that 
it has survived many gods! 
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